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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


VHE Austrian Emperor in his Speech from the Throne on 
Saturday last alludes with satisfaction to the improve- 

ment of the general European situation :— 
- “The mitigation already noticeable last year of some instances 
of friction in the international situation fortunately continues. 
The efforts of all Powers tend increasingly towards tranquillisa- 
tion and towards the consolidation of general peace by tho culti- 
vation of tranquil reciprocal intercourse. Holding fast to the 
well-tried basis of our policy and leaning upon our very friendly 
relations to all Powers, we shall in future also work vigorously to 
assure the continuance of peace, and thereby to further the un- 
troubled development and the welfare of the peoples of the 

Monarchy.” 

In accordance with usual practice, the Emperor conversed with 
the members of the Delegations, which waited on him in turn, 
and in reply to a remark from the President of the Hungarian 
Delegation that “ politics are no good without health,” is said 
to have observed: “I was never ill before. This was the first 
time, and, thank God, it is all over now.” During the sitting 
of the Austrian Delegation the president of the Polish Club 
and the leader of the Young Czechs vigorously assailed the 
Prussian Poles Expropriation Bill of Prince Biilow as in- 
volving a violation of the Treaty of Vienna, but Baron von 
Aerenthal, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, pronounced this | 
discussion of the internal affairs of a friendly State as 
irrelevant and contrary to the principles of international law. 








During the week the trial of the ‘en-Members of the first 
Duma for disseminating the Viborg Manifesto has been pro- 
ceeding in St. Petersburg. . The scene at the trial has, accord- 
ing to the Times correspondent, been most moving, “ for there 
sat all the office-holders and a quorum of Russia’s first 
Parliament, and the same proud, defiant ring characterised 
their utterances.” All the accused declared that they acted in 


Government’s authority. This is a moment when the Execu- 
tive should show magnanimity rather than revenge. 

M. Hervé, the notorious French anti-militarist agitator, has 
been found guilty of libelling the French Army in his paper, 
Ia Guerre Sociale, and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
and a fine of three thousand francs. The case was tried before 
a jury at the Paris Court of Assize; and M. Jaurés, though 
he sent a letter supporting M. Hervé’s charges against the 
action of the French in Morocco, failed to appear in person. 
It may be noted that M. René Millet, formerly French 
Resident in Tunis, stated that M. Hervé and his friends were 
prominent accomplices of the tribes hostile to France, and that 
the prosecuting counsel dwelt on the suicidal effect of the anti- 
militarist propaganda. ‘ Without discipline there was no 
army, and without an army to guard the open frontiers what 
would the morrow bring forth?” The Humanité professes to 
regard the result as a triumph for filibusters and financiers, 
but disregards the main issue on which the prosecution relied, 
and there seems little doubt that the vast majority of French- 
men will approve of the sentence, and support the Govern- 
ment in their efforts to suppress this criminal and anarchical 
propaganda, and to punish its instigators, 


We deal with Count Okuma’s speech in another column, 
but may note that since our article was written the Times 
correspondent at Tokio telegraphs that the newspaper reports 
of the speech are erroneous, contradictions of it having been 
published in Japan three weeks ago. Count Okuma, who has 
always been a strong supporter of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, denies that he used any language which could be inter- 
preted in a political sense. His speech was merely intended 
to point out the exceptional position won by Japan in the eyes 
of Indians, which her merchants were bound to utilise. In 
previous speeches, delivered in the presence of Indian students, 
he had emphatically stated that India is happiest under 
British rule, and that any attempt to escape from it would 
assuredly lead to disaster. 


Mr. Dooley'’s monologue, “The Japanese Scare,” printed in 
last week's Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette, is a 
shrewd as well as entertaining commentary on the responsi- 
bilities of America as a world-Power :— 

“Tn th’ good old days we wudden’t have thought life was worth 
livin’ if we cudden’t insult a foreigner. That's what they were f’r. 


| When I was sthrong, before old age deprived me iv most iv me 


pathritism an’ other infantile disordhers, I never saw a Swede, a 
Hun, an Eyetalian, a Boohlgaryan, a German, a Fr-rinchman that 
I didn’t give him th’ shouldher. If ’twas an Englishman I give 
him th’ foot too. Threaty rights, says ye? We give him th’ 
same threaty rights he’d give us, a dhrink and a whack on th’ 
head. It seemed proper to us. If ’twas right to belong to wan 
naytionality, ’twas wrong to belong to another. If ’twas a man’s 
proud boast to be an American, it was a disgrace to be a German 
an’ a joke to be a Fr-rinchman. An’ that goes now. Ye can 
bump any foreigner ye meet but a Jap. Don’t touch him. He's 
a live wire... . Why, be Hivens it won’t be long till we'll 
have to be threatin’ th’ Chinese dacint.” 


This state of affairs causes Mr. Dooley to sigh for the good 





obedience to their solemn duty towards the nation. The 
sudden brutal dissolution of the Duma, and the uncertainty | 
whether the Government would reassemble the representa- 
tives of the people, demanded a vigorous protest; but that | 
protest, they contend, did not pass beyond Constitutional | 
limits. ‘“ History would show whether they erred, and to its | 
verdict they confidently commended themselves.” It is | 
sincerely to be hoped that no vindictive punishments will be | 
awarded to these Pyms and Hampdens of Russia, Even from 
the autocracy’s own point of view it is most unwise to | 
prosecute men whose powerlessness against physical force | 

| 

| 


had been so clearly indicated. The ease with which the 


first Duma was dispersed was surely proof enough of the 


old days “before we became a wurruld Power.” “There ure 
no frinds at cards or wurruld pollyticks.” The Japanese, he 
notes, “is most to be feared because iv his love iv home an’ 
his almost akel love iv death. He is so happy in Japan that 
he would rather die somewhere else.” You must be polite to 
them just because they are little: “A big man knows he don’t 
have to fight, but whin a man is little an’ knows he’s little, 
an’ is thinkin’ all th’ time he’s little, an’ feels that ivrybody 
else is thinkin’ he’s little, look out f'r him.” 


McClure’s Magazine for January contains an article on the 
needs of the United States Navy by Mr. Henry Reuterdabl, 
Associate of the United States Naval Institute and American 
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editor of Mr. Jane’s “Fighting Ships,” which is bound to 
attract a great deal of attention, both here and in America, 
on account of the very serfous allegations it contains. The 
first is that the American Fleet is a Fleet with “its main 
armour under water.” Owing to faulty design, most of the 
American ships are asserted to be in the condition in which 
the overloaded Russian battleships and cruisers were at 
the battle of Tsushima. If they were hit just above the 
water-line, instead of the shells finding a thick belt of armour 
to resist them, they would pierce an unarmoured surface and 
make a hole into which at every roll of the vessel the sea 
would pour. According to the above-named writer, the United 
States has five big battleships now building, not one of them 
with its main belt above the water-line. The next allegation 
is that the American ships lie so low in the water that when 
they move in a heavy sea “they take in over their low bows 
solid water, which slaps up over their forward turrets.” This 
means that one-third of the guns would be useless in rough 
weather. Foreign battleships, however, which are built with 
high bows, could, under the same conditions, fire their forward 
turret guns with ease. 


The defect of the United States armoured cruisers 
is alleged to be as great, while of the broadside guns 
of the American ships it is said that they are even more 
unsatisfactory as regards position than those in the forward 
turrets. The third allegation is even more alarmist. It deals 
with the “open shaft to the magazine.” This “open shaft” 
is declared to be a cause of terrible danger, and to have 
already led to several serious explosions. The poor protection 
afforded for the guns’ crews in the case of the American 
battleships, the insufficient ammunition hoists, and the lack of 
torpedoes and destroyers are other allegations contained in 
this most pessimistic article. Complaint, moreover, is not 
confined to matters of construction. It is declared that the 
commanding officers are much too old, and that the crews of 
the ships are given no adequate training. For instance, it is 
asserted that the American ships have only had ten days of 
battle drill in nine years! Again, we are told that “the bureau 
management of the Navy” is very much in fault, resists 
reform, and repels the inventor. 


We do not profess to be able to judge whether there is 
anything substantial in these allegations, but at any rate 
they are serious enough to demand the attention of the 
American public. If they are true, or only partially true, 
the sooner they are faced and a remedy found the better. 
Assuming the indictment to be well founded, we should 
attribute the evils disclosed in no small measure to the 
absence of outside criticism in the past. There is no 
section of the general public in America which is keenly 
alive to naval needs and able to make itself felt in 
politieal circles. Here we suffer, no doubt, also from want of 
adequate criticism; but at any rate the public is never 
indifferent to naval questions, and, though it may be per- 
plexed by the multitude of counsellors, it is always anxious as 
to the condition of the Navy. It knows that upon the Navy 
our national safety and welfare depend. 





It was announced on Tuesday that, with the consent of the 
British Government, the Egyptian authorities have decided to 
pardon all the Denshawi prisoners, and that they would be 
released on the Khedive’s accession day. There are, adds the 
Times correspondent, good reasons for hoping that this act of 
clemency will not be misinterpreted, save by a few extremists, 
whose influence lately has much declined. We trust that this 
will be the case. If the decision come to was reached on 
its merits, and not in any degree owing to political pressure, 
we may express our satisfaction that the authorities, British 
and Egyptian, have seen their way to exercise that right 
of clemency which should exist in every executive Govern- 
ment for tempering in exceptional circumstances the 
course of justice. At the same time, we cannot pretend 
to think that the crime for which the prisoners were 
sentenced was anything but participation in a murder of 
a peculiarly brutal kind. We do not forget that the 
assailants of the British officers dragged them out of the 
carriages in which they had taken refuge, beat them when 
they lay on the ground, and, further, robbed their bodies. 
None of these acts are consistent with the theory that the 





ee 


legitimate effort of the peasants to prevent their pigeo 

being shot by trespassers on the village lands. The i, 
were no doubt in the wrong, though they were not aware 
of tlie fact, in interfering with the property of the natives, 
We cannot, however, hold that so mild a violation of the 
rights of property gives either black men or white men the 
right to kill without being held responsible for their ache 
We should say exactly the same if in similar circumstances 
in Englishman beat « native to death who entered his garden, 


" * . : ay. s and een of 
trampled down bis flower-beds, and destroyed his vegetables, 


On Saturday last a letter signed by Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Rothschild, Lord Avebury, and Mr. Balfour was published 
in the Press appealing to the public to provide the funds io 
feed those London school-children who may be ascertained to 
be in real need of food and whose parents are unable to 
provide it,—a letter to which Mr. Peel, a member of the 
Finance Committee of the County Council, draws the special 
attention of our readers in another portion of our issue 
We are delighted to see from the most recent accounts 
that the appeal is meeting already with a good response, and 
sincerely trust that this good beginning will be maintained 
and the required sum forthcoming. ‘There is nothing in 
the world more pitiful or sadder than a starved child, and if it 
were possible to act without thought of consequences, nothing 
would be easier than to say that it could never matter uihess 
the help came from so long as it was given. As a mutter of 
fact, however, discrimination in charity to children is as 
necessary a8, or we may almost say more nec ry than, dis. 
crimination where grown-up people are concerned. The case 
in which the evil of indiscriminate charity is most easily 
realised is that of the underclad, underfed children who bee 
in the streets. Those who give money to such children are ia 
the most literal sense the cause of the misery they try to relieve, 
If a bad parent finds that a child with bare feet, a hollow 
cough, or an unhealed sore on its emaciated arms and legs ig 
a specially good collector of money, he takes care that it shall 
remain in the condition which makes its earnings so large. It 
becomes a bad piece of economy for him to have the children, 
who either belong to him or are hired for the purpose, in a 
healthy, well-fed condition. 


In the same way the parents who find that their children 
if underfed will be taken off their bands, and that the 
money which they used to be obliged to spend on them 
can go in other ways, whereas if their children are properly 
fed they will have to go on feeding them, are soon 
tempted to let them get into the condition which will prove 
a source of relief. In this way charitable help too often 
produces the very evil which it sets out to cure, and calls 
into existence a whole tragedy of infant misery. Happily, 
however, these considerations, though they must never be 
forgotten, need not make the charitable shut their purses 
altogether. Hxperienced workers among the poor are able to 
differentiate between the cases where help will do harm and 
those where it is really required. The objections to rate-aid, 
rather than aid from private subscriptions, are, of course, the 
infinitely greater obstacles in the way of discrimination, the 
willingness of men to take rate-aid who would be ashamed to 
take charitable aid, and, further, the terrible evil of adding to 
the rates and forcing men very little above the line of extreme 
poverty to contribute to the feeding of the children of those 
of their neighbours who are just under the line. We must 
never forget that the majority of ratepayers are not in the 
least like the prosperous tradesman who personifies the rate- 
payer in the comic papers, but very poor men to whom an 
extra penny on the rates is a most serious matter, and whom 
high rates may very easily deprive of that most precious 
possession, independence, and the power to maintain them- 
selves and their families without aid either from the State 
or from charity. 


SS 








The banquet to the veterans of the Indian Mutiny success- 
fully organised by the proprietors of the Daily Telegraph was 
held in the Albert Hallon Monday. Of the eleven bundred sur- 
vivors of the campaigns of 1857-58, upwards of five hundred 
officers and men were present, and Christmas hampers were 
sent to those who from age or infirmity were unable to attend. 
Lord Roberts, who presided, read a cordial message from the 
King, and congratulatory messages were sent by Lord Minto 





ollicers were killed or injured in the course of the natural and 


and Lord Kitchener. The toast of “ The Survivors of the Indian 
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Mating” was proposed by Lord Curzon, who described the 
panquet as the natural sequel to the memorable entry of the 
veterans of the Mutiny at the Delhi Durbar of 1902 ; and Lord 
Roberts in reply made feeling reference to the heroes, long 
since passed away, on whom the burden of the crisis fell. 
After the “ Last Post” had been sounded, Mr. Lewis Waller 
recited the following deeply moving verses, written by Mr. 
Radyard Kipling, and admirably reflecting the spirit of a 
niemorable and affecting celebration :— 
“ 1857—1907. 
To-day, across our fathers’ graves, 
The astonished years reveal 


The remnant of that desperate host 
Which cleansed our East with sivel. 


Hail and farewell! We greet you here, 
With tears that none will scorn— 

O keepers of the house of old, 
Or ever we were born! 


One service more we dare to ask : 
Pray for us, heroes, pray, 
That when Fate lays on us our Task, 
We do not shame the day.” 
We congratulate the Daily Telegraph on the admirable 
manner in which its patriotic and kindly scheme was 


carried out. 


Sir William Pearce, the late chairman of the Fairfield 
Shipping Company, who died on November 2nd last, left the 
pulk of his property, subject to his wife’s life interest, to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. By the death of Lady Pearce, 
which took place on Tuesday, Trinity College now benefits to 
the extent of over £400,000. It is invidious to criticise so 
splendid a gift, especially when, unlike the case of America, 
the instances of this form of munificence are so uncommon 
in this country; but we cannot refrain from expressing the 
regret that a portion at Jeast was not specifically allotted 
to University needs. As, however, there is apparently no 
restriction in the bequest, it may be reasonably expected 
that Trinity College will contribute generously to the 
requirements set forth in the recent appeal. 

We have little sympathy with those Englishmen who seem 
to think they have a right to dictate to the people of Italy 
how they should manage their affairs and lay out their cities 
because Italy showered on the world in the past the magnificent 
treasures of her art. When, however, Italians are themselves 
protesting against some act of vandalism, Englishmen will do 
no harm in joining the right side and expressing their sym- 
pathy with those who desire to save the relics of the old world 
from destruction. ‘The proposal to complete the overthrow 
of that splendid monument of antiquity, the Wall of Aurelian, 
one of the most beautiful as well as one of the most interesting 
remains in Rome, is a case in point. Already the Roman 
Municipality bas made four unnecessary breaches in the 
proud line of defence behind which Belisarius defended the 
Imperial city, and they now propose to add three more 
breaches, which will destroy the continuity of the wall and 
leave mere sections standing up like forlorn icebergs. The 
next step will, of course, be to demand the demolition of these 
jagged and ugly pieces of masonry, and then the Wall of 
Autelian will only be a memory. One of the most striking 
things about the wall is the grandeur of its proportions and 
the excellence of its workmanship. The masonry has nothing 
feeble or decadent about it, and serves to remind us how slowly 
the Empire died, and what strength and civilisation it showed 
even in an age which we are too apt to think of as hopelessly 
effete and impotent. The Wall of Aurelian is a standing 
protest against the sweeping generalisations of hasty historians. 


We are glad to see in the current number of Truth an article 
dwelling strongly upon the dangers of the present system of 
identifying prisoners. The witness has a number of persons 
paraded before him, and he then picks out the man. It is 
alleged that in many cases he is prompted by the police, either 
consciously and directly or elso unconsciously and indirectly. 
For example, we remember that during the discussions on the 
Beck case a man wrote to the Times and described how 
he was taken to a prison yard to identify a prisoner, and how 
as le reached the line paraded for his inspection the police- 
than who escorted him whispered in his ear: “Third man 
from the right.” No doubt all identifications ure not managed 





in this way, but very often some kind of hint is given. We 
do not hesitate to say that the. declaration which sounds 
so impressive, “The witness picked the accused out of a 
group of six men,” is as a rule quite worthless as evidence. 
We believe it would be far better to bring the witness face to 
face with the accused and say: “This is the man we suspect ; 
do you recognise him?” Then let the witness say in open 
Court why he believes the prisoner to be the man wanted, and 
let the jury decide whether the evidence is credible. 





Mr. Ginnell, M.P., was charged yesterday week with con- 
tempt of Court in having advocated cattle-driving on an 
estate under the control of the Land Court, and sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment by Mr. Justice Ross. As Mr. 
Ginnell did not appear in Court, or enter any defence, a 
warrant was immediately issued for his arrest. This he 
evaded until Monday afternoon, when he appeared in disguise 
at a demonstration at Killucan organised to welcome five 
released cattle-drivers. After revealing his identity to the 
police, and promising to surrender if he was granted a few 
minutes to address the meeting, Mr. Ginnell resumed his 
disguise and contrived to slip away, but was run to earth ten 
miles off later in the day, brought by train under a strong 
constabulary escort to Dublin, and lodged in Kilmainbam 
Gaol. Perhaps the best comment on this episode is to be 
found in Mr. Birrell’s speech at Belfast on November 22nd :— 
“My fingers are itching to prosecute him [Mr. Ginnell], but it 
is my business to put some restraint upon myself, | ones 
The passion of Mr. Ginnell’s life is to go to prison, and if he 
were there for four or six weeks he would come out all the 
more powerful and influential to engage in this kind of 
work.” It is stated that Mr. Justice Ross has in this matter 
acted entirely on his own initiative and without any suggestion 
from the Government. If that is so, and his action proves 
effectual, the words we have quoted show how impossible it 
will be to assign the credit to Mr. Birrell. 


Meantime a curious situation has arisen in the Irish 
Nationalist Party. A Conference has been held in Dublin 
with a view to reconcile the Parliamentary Party, represented 
by Mr. John Redmond, the chairman, and Mr. William O'Brien, 
and on Sunday last an agreement was arrived at on the basis 
that the existing party pledge bound members of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party to support, in and out of Parliament, 
any decision come to by the majority of the party. It was, 
however, laid down that, pending the attainment of an Irish 
Parliament and a responsible Irish Minister with full control 
of all purely Irish affairs, it was “the duty of all Nationalist 
representatives of Ireland to devote themselves earnestly 
to working for every measure of practical «amelioration 
which it may be possible to obtain for her people from 
either English party, or from both”; and to welcome the 
co-operation of all classes and creeds willing to aid in 
attaining any or all of their objects. 

On the same day on which this settlement was arrived 
at Mr. Gwynn and Mr. Kettle, speaking at Abbeyleix, 
strongly deprecated any concessions to Mr. William O’Brien, 
an attitude which it is believed is shared by Mr. Dillon 
and a strong section of the party. We note that Mr. Kettle 
thought that the Government should “get a chance” and 
that cattle-driving should be stopped if Mr. Birrell would give 
them a definite guarantee that he would introduce a compulsory 
Land Bill in the coming Session. Mr. Gwynn observed that 
until recently he had recommended men to drive cattle, but he 
now believed that Mr. Birrell was a man whom the people 
could trust. He therefore no longer advised cattle-driving in 
connexion with the grazing system, but where it was a 
question of the evicted tenants he urged the people to push 
the agitation home. He believed that they would also serve 
themselves better by laying the hazel by until after Christmas, 
and perhaps for a few months beyond that; but they ought 
not to burn the hazel stick. In this context we are glad to 
note the vigorous protest made by an Irish lady in a recent 
issue of the Times against the cruelty to animals involved in 
cattle-driving. 





Bank Rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Nov. 7th, 
Consols (24) were on Friday 823—on Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— = 
JAPAN AND INDIA. 


re) 
the task, first of ‘protecting, and then apparent] of 
plundering—why else talk of treasure ?—the people of India 
But such incitements to rebellion, granted they were tried 
which, of course, we do not grant, for we have perfect 
confidence in the loyalty and seriousness of the Japanese— 


A GOOD deal too much attention has been paid to the | would be perfectly useless to Japan unless Japan were 
speech of Count Okuma, the Japanese ex-Premier, | able to send an armed force into India to back up the 


reported in all Monday’s papers. 
now stated that the speech has become altered and 
intensified in the process of reporting and translation. 


But even if this were not so, we must remember that all | China. 


countries have their Jingo orators. We must not expect, 
because the Japanese statesmen are as a rule very discreet 
in their utterances, that Japan is wholly exempt from 
the enfants terribles of politics. Again, the mere fact that 


In the first place, it is | insurgents who were acting in her interests. Japan, how. 


ever, could not possibly send troops into India by lang 
unless she had first conquered either Russia in Asia or else 
Considering that in spite of the splendid heroism 
of her troops and the efficiency of her commanders, Japan 
only managed after a year’s hard fighting to penctratg 
two or three hundred miles into Russian territory 


assuming Manchuria to be for the moment Russiay 


a man has been a Prime Minister must not be held to give | territory—the prospect of her reaching India through 


any special sanction to his words, though no doubt it is to be 
regretted that one who has occupied high office should 
indulge in foolish talk. We are convinced, however, that 
the Japanese Government will repudiate in the strongest 
possible way, not only Count Okuma’s words, but his 
sentiments, and we are quite sure that such repudiation 
will be bond fide. For ourselves, we may say that we 
dwell upon the speech, not because, in our opinion, it 
is of special political significance or importance in itself, 
but rather because it gives us a convenient occasion 
for saying something which, we hold, needs to be said 
about Japan and India. Undoubtedly a good many 
people in this country of what we may term the 
anxious political temperament are inclined to think 
that the rise of the Japanese power, and the tremen- 
dous naval and wilitary strength which the Empire 
of the Mikado has been proved to possess, are a 
menace to India, and that our tenure of our Indian 
possessions is less secure than it was owing to the 
emergence of Japan as a Great Power. No doubt in a 
sense the rise of a new military Power in Asia may 
be said to threaten India, but only in the sense 
that a dog’s possession of a bone is, logically speaking, 
threatened by the presence of all other dogs who are strong 
enough to make a good fight for the bone. Therefore, 
when a new and powerful dog comes on the scene, the dog 
with the bone is more threatened than when the new dog 
was, so to speak, not in being. There is also another way 
in which the rise of Japan has, or rather may for the 
moment seem to have, strengthened the forces opposed to 
our occupation of India. Unquestionably the fact that 
Japan has fought a European Power, and vanquished her 
in a way in which no European Power has been vanquished 
by an Asiatic for the last four hundred years, has excited 
all Asia and stirred emotions which have hitherto been 
dormant. Thousands of men throughout India who have 
heard of Japan’s victories—a number great in itself, 
though perhaps not one in ten thousand of the population 
—have asked and are asking themselves: “ Why cannot 
we in India do what the Japanese have done? Why 
should not we too show that the Indian Asiatic is not 
only cleverer in brain, but more versatile in the application 
of science, braver at heart, and more efficient in organisa- 
tion than the European ?” 

Beyond, however, the fact that there is another Great 
Power in the world, and one very strong in men and arms, 
and that a certain section of Indian opinion has been 
excited by an Asiatic triumph, we do not believe that 


the risk of our being turned out of India has been in any | 
If we look coolly at | 


way increased by Japan’s victories. 
the suggestions contained in Count Okuma’s address, we 
shall see how unsubstantial they are. He is reported to 
have spoken as follows :— 

“ Being oppressed by the Europeans, the three hundred million 
people of India are looking for Japanese protection. They have 
commenced to boycott European merchandise. If, therefore, the 
Japanese let the chance slip by and do not go to Indja, the Indians 
will be disappointed. If one will not take gifts from Heaven, 
Heaven may send one misfortune. From old times India has been 


a land of treasure. Alexander the Great obtained there treasure | 


sufficient to load one hundred camels, and Mahomet and Attila 
also obtained riches from India. Why should the Japanese not 
also stretch out their hands towards that country, now that the 
people are looking to the Japanese? The Japanese ought to go 
to India, the South Ocean, and other parts of the world. The 
time has arrived for the Japanese to pluck up their spirit and 
act.” 

Now if this means anything, it means that Japan is to 
abandon her Alliance with us, and take upon herself 


either the Russian Pamirs or Herat is, it must be 
admitted, somewhat remote. Aguin, we sce no reason 
to suppose that the Chinese are inclined to place them. 
selves under the rule of Japan, but rather the reverse, 
If the awakening of China comes—and we are by no means 
disposed to say that it will not come—it will be quite as 
much an awakening against Japan as against Europe 
and the Western races. For all practical purposes, if 
Japan were to want to invade India (again we apologise 
for an hypothesis so absurd), it must be by sea, But 
invasions of that kind can only be made by those who 
possess the command of the sea. As long, then, as we 
command the sea, neither Japan nor any other Power, 
except Russia, can possibly invade India. If we do not 
keep command of the sea, it matters very little what Power 
it is that drives us out. If not Japan, it would certainly 
be another. : 

But it may be said :—“ Though Japan cannot, of course, 
hope to drive us out by the direct method as long as we 
commané the sea, might not she do so indirectly by foment- 
ing disturbance? We cannot count upon her remaining 
our ally for an indefinite period, and if she ceases 
to be our ally, what is to prevent her sending her 
clever emissaries throughout India with the ery of 
‘Asia for the Asiatics’?” Our answer to such doleful 
prognostications is that they rest upon the false assumption 
that Asiatics are all one, and that because a mun is a 
Japanese he will therefore be welcomed by all Indians as 
a man, a brother, and a deliverer. We see no such symptoms 
of freemasonry amongst white men, and we are very doubt- 
ful whether there is any such bond amongst Asiatics. ‘To 
begin with, such a bond is not very visible in India itself. 
To be a native of one part of India is by no means a pass- 
port to popularity in other parts. ‘The Sikh is not willing 
to do the bidding of the Bengalee, or the Bengalee thut 
of the Mahratta, or the Madrasce that of the Pathan or the 
Burman, even though the educated among them may be 
able to offer very cogent arguments for co-operation, and 
may occasionally and for certain purposes be able to obtain 
some small measure of co-operation. Take the matter a 
| stage further. We have never heard that the Chinaman is 
specially popular in India. Indeed, there is evidence to 
show the contrary. The assumption of superiority generally 
assumed by the Chinaman in India is resented, not liked, 
and we see no reason to believe that if large numbers of 
Japanese were to spread themselves through India in order 
to organise their Asiatic brethren against the white 
man they would be welcomed as enlightened philan- 
| thropists whose whole desire was to help a people rightly 
| struggling to be free. It is much more likely that they 
| would be regarded with a good deal of jealousy and 
| disfavour, and that their habit of command and assump- 
tion of leadership would make them objects of suspicion. 
The uneducated millions would know nothing about 
| 
| 





them, and would probably regard them with the stupid 
and ill-founded contempt which the uneducated are inclined 
to feel towards small men; while the educated, who have 
been able to read the accounts of what has happened in 
Formosa, and still more in Korea, would be inclined to 
| think that there was danger in a “freedom” obtained 
through Japanese help. Suppose the Japanese who came 
to deliver remained to rule? Might it not well be that 
the little finger of the Japanese would prove thicker than 
the loin of the Englishman? As long as it is all a matter 
of theory—as long, that is, as the Japanese can be talked 
about vaguely as the champions of Asia and the deliverers 

of the East—we have no doubt that eloquent gentlemen 
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from Calcutta and Bombay will continue to wax enthusiastic 
about them. But such eloquence is very different from the 
actual establishment of Japanese influence in India. 

If the British people are wise, they will shut their ears 
against all sensational and “ viewy ” talk as to this or that 
jnfluence which is going to drive us out of India. We 
shall remain in India as long as we are capable of holding 
jtand the native population as a whole are incapable or 
not desirous of combining to drive us out, and not one 
moment longer. At present there is no indication that we 
have lost the power of rule, or, again, that the inhabitants 
of India have the least desire to drive us out, or any 
capacity of combining to accomplish that work. Our 
rule in India, no doubt, is to some extent in the nature 
of a miracle, but it is one of those miracles like that 
which preserves a man’s eyesight in face of a thousand 
risks run by day and night. ‘here is no reason why it 
should not continue for another hundred and fifty years. 
Further than that no wise man will care to look. We, at 
any rate, refuse to be pessimistic about India. The 
machinery of our rule is thoroughly sound and efficient, if 
we take it as a whole, and, what is more, is still inspired by 
the true principle,—the desire and the resolve to govern in 
the interests of the governed, and to allow no other con- 
siderations, whether of sentiment or of interest, to interfere 
with that resolution. While that lasts, and while we refuse 
to make any concessions to folly, ignorance, or guile, we 
are safe. Winds and tempests may no doubt arise for a 
time to shake our dominion, but they will not uproot it. 


THE 





THE CONFUSION IN PERSIA. 

HE Entente between Great Britain and Russia has 
been arranged just in time. But for this Agreement 
between the two Powers there would have been serious risk 
of a great war. The long decay of the vast kingdom of 
Persia has culminated in a close approach to anarchy. 
The population, once forty millions, remarkable for their 
superiority amongst Western Asiatics in point of intel- 
lectual distinction, has declined, as a consequence of 
atrocious misgovernment, to about six millions—the 
officials only claim nine millions—of whom not half are 
peasants, upon whom the heaviest part of the national 
burden falls. This wretched remnant, which, remember, 
is scattered over a country more than three times the size 
of France—six hundred and eighty millions of square miles 
—a country no doubt iv part a desert owing to the decline 
of irrigation, but in part consisting also of the most fertile 
valleys of the world, is governed by absolute satraps, 
dreaded by the Shah, and therefore selected mainly from 
among the Princes of the Blood, whom nobody attempts to 
restrain, and who use their exceptional independence to pile 
up enormous fortunes. Of late years the dynasty has lost 
both its ability and its popularity, and is now so hated that 
it finds no defenders except for pay, and the second city in 
the Empire, Tabriz, has, it is reported, this week pronounced 
its déchéance. Peasantry, priesthood, and citizens concur 
in a general burst of hatred; and having heard from across 
the frontier of the formation of a Duma in Russia, they 
also have demanded, and in a sense obtained, a represen- 
tative Parliament. Though the Shah, however, in fear of 
revolt, to be followed by assassination, yielded to this 
demand, he is a greedy man, or perhaps we should rather 
say he is unable to understand that after this concession 
he is no longer at liberty to take the fortunes of his 
subjects for his own expensive pleasures. According to 
a well-informed correspondent of the Times, he imagined 
that his Civil List, though fixed at the extravagant 
sum of £100,000 a year, was intended to be spent as 
pocket-money, and he stopped all the allowances hitherto 
paid from the Palace income, including even the payments 
to ancient members of the harem. The consequent 
complaints exasperated him to madness, and possibly 
raised fears of household treason, and from the moment 
that he was aware of the facts he became the King of the 
reactionaries. His few troops available, and the mob of the 
usual capital, ‘'eheran, were instigated by his courtiers to 
threaten the Parliament. ‘he Premier was arrested, and 
might, but for the intervention of the British and Russian 
Ambassadors, have been put to death, and, as it was, was 
expelled over the frontier, his property meanwhile being 
sequestrated. ‘The citizens, highly irritated, rose to defend 
“ their liberties,” by which they understand their exemption 
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from direct oppressions ; and the Shah, afraid of a general 
movement of revolt, once more took an oath to the 
Constitution, and began collecting all available force. 
It is possible, nay likely, that had Russia remained in 
the position she occupied before the Japanese War, the 
military party would have forced the Czar to march an 
army to the aid of his ally and the defence of the 
‘Monarchical principle,” and as that army would not have 
been withdrawn, the independence of Northern Persia, at 
all events, would have come to an end. This movement 
would have been regarded, possibly with reason, as most 
menacing to India. In India itself the whole community 
would have clamoured for war, and we are by no means 
certain that in England, where a bitter jealousy of Russia 
has lingered down from 1855, the ery to occupy Southern 
Persia as ‘‘a measure of precaution ” would not have been 
irresistible. At any rate, all who objected would have been 
denounced as “ Little Englanders.” As the “ precaution” 
would at all events have brought the two Empires into 
immediate contact over fifteen hundred miles, the resulting 
situation would, even if immediate war had been avoided, 
have been most dangerous. 

Fortunately the principal condition of the Eniente is that 
Persia shall be left independent; and if we rightly under- 
stand Sir Edward Grey’s speech of Thursday week, the 
meaning of this Agreement is that unless Europeans are 
massacred, the two Powers shall abstain from interference,— 
shall, in fact, “ keep a ring ’’ and allow the people and Court 
of Persia to fight out their domestic quarrel. The people 
may use the Parliament as their instrument; but as the 
King can arrest all the Deputies, it is much more 
probable that they will fall back upon older, and if we 
read history correctly much wiser, devices. They will 
either break up Persia into a number of principalities, which 
may or may not be federated, or if their pride in their 
most ancient and once most famous kingdom prevents 
that ruinous measure, they may call up a new dynasty 
to supersede the Kajars. If they selected the right man, 
which is possible, for the Persians may be described as an 
exceptionally brilliant Asiatic people, all might go well again 
for a couple of generations. The satraps would be properly 
paid,and therefore reasonable, and the fertile villages would 
be refilled from Central Asia, Armenia, and Turkey. This 
is, we conceive, the best hope for the unhappy kingdom. 
Englishmen very naturally think that everything can be 
secured by a representative body; but they forget that a 
Mussulman population, believing the Koran divine, feels no 
necessity for seriously altering its legislation, and that the 
Parliament may probably prove as hungry for money as the 
Court. This one has already tried to arrogate to itself all 
executive power, an arrangement which would be certain 
to end in anarchy. The masses, particularly in the 
cities, long for a King—a just King—who alone, as 
they think, can protect them against the oppression of the 
satraps and their followers. ‘The resemblance between 
Persia and France before the Revolution is in appearance 
very close; but the French had got a solid idea for which 
they were ready to fight, and the history of England, to 
which alone they looked for precedents even when con- 
demning their King to death, at all events showed enormous 
strength of devotion to the representative principle. We 
shall see in a few weeks how the immediate struggle ends, 
but we have more hope in a fresh ruler than in any Parlia- 
ment. In any case, we sincerely trust that both Govern- 
ments will adhere to their policy of keeping a ring. Neither 
of them needs a fresh and enormous expansion of territory. 
The Russians cannot bear the further outlays which they 
would think necessary to defend themselves against Great 
Britain, and we have no boundless reservoir of men. Sikhs 
are good soldiers, even against Russians; but the Sikhs 
are already avoiding enlistment, pleading that their wages 
are now insufficient to keep up their dignity as freeholding 
soldiers. While we fight strenuously for all we have, it is 
better to avoid new and vast annexations which for years 
to come cannot pay even for sufficient garrisons. 





SOCIALISM AND TARIFF REFORM. 
ty current political controversy it is generally assumed 
that Socialism and Tariff Reform are alternative to 
one another. Our own belief is that they are essentially in 
alliance, and that sooner or later the moderate Socialists 
and the extreme Tariff Reformers will be found standing 
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upon the same platform. They are in intellectual alliance | 


because tlie doctrines they respectively represent both 
repose on the same essential principles, and both have 
to be supported by the same type of argument. The 
Tariff Reformer, no less than the Socialist, looks to 
the State to regulate industry; with the Socialist, he 
appeals to the existence of distress as a justification 
for revolutionary change; and with the Socialist, again, 
he anxiously watches for signs of national distress in 
order to be able to obtain popular support for his creed. 
Let us deal with some of these points in detail. 
Socialists and Tariff Reformers both claim that their 
nostrums are quite new, and both abuse their opponents 
for adhering to exploded fallacies. As a matter of fact, 
the things which are new are Free-trade and individual 
freedom. Protection and Socialism have both been tried 
for centuries by humanity. Nothing could be more 
Socialistic than the original conception of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Poor Law, yet so little progress have Socialists 
made in three hundred years that to-day Mr. Keir Hardie 
quotes the text of this law as a model for the schemes 
which the Labour Party is urging upon Parliament. Not 
only did the Act of 1601 embody the “ right to work ” which 
present-day Socialists demand, but that Act was itself 
framed on the voluntary practice of numerous municipali- 
ties which hod attempted to organise industry for the 
benefit of the unemployed. Intermittently throughout the 
intervening centuries attempts were made to carry out this 
principle, and even to extend its application. ‘They all 
failed, and the failure was finally established by the Report 
of the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834, which placed 
the administration of the Poor Law on a modern basis. 
In this, as in other matters, the Socialist is not a 
progressive ; he is an atavist. So, too, with the Tariff 
Reformer. He denounces on the platform the hide- 
bound conservatism of the Free-trader who wishes to 
adhere to the exploded fallacies of sixty years ago, 
and yet his whole programme is to go back to the 
fallacies of seventy years ago. There is not a point in the 
creed of the modern Tariff Reformer which was not a 
commonplace in the mind of the ordinary English Protec- 
tionist at the beginning of last century. The ‘Tariff 
Reformer only rejects the wisdom of his father in order to 
go back to the folly of his grandfather. Here again we 
have atavism instead of progress. Another important point 
of agreement is the assumption made both by Socialists 
and by Tariff Reformers that the State can diminish 
unemployment. ‘The Socialist proposes to accomplish this 
ideal by using the power of Parliameut to tax the wealthy 
in order to provide the money wherewith to pay the unem- 
ployed for doing work that nobody wants done. The 
Tariff Reformer proposes to effect the same object by 
using the power of Parliament to shut out foreign goods 
that the people of this country wish to buy. Neither 
Socialist nor Tariff Reformer seems able to realise that 
these schemes cannot create employment, but can only 
divert employment from persons now employed to persons 
now unemployed. Equally in harmony are the Socialists 
and Tariff Reformers on the still deeper question of the 
relative importance of the State and the individual. The 
Free-trader believes that the State exists for the individual, 
and he bases his belief on the fairly obvious fact that the indi- 
vidual has a separate consciousness of his own, whereas the 
State has no consciousness other than that of the multitude 
of individuals who compose it. Therefore to sacrifice the 
individual to the State is to sacrifice a sentient being to a 
non-sentient collectivity. This general truth is explicitly 
denied by the Socialist and implicitly disregarded by the 
Tariff Reformer. The Socialists in some of their writings 
even go so far as to deny that the individual has any 
rights whatever as against the State; the Tariff Reformers 
have convinced themselves so fully, yet half unconsciously, 
of the supremacy of the State that they constantly speak 
as if trade were a matter of warfare between rival States, 
instead of being a matter of friendly bargaining between 
individuals, each of whom derives a profit from the 
transaction. 

As a concrete example of the way in which Socialists and 
Tariff Reformers combine together when opportunity for 
joint action arrives, it is interesting to turn to the history 
of the Revolution in France in the year 1848. At the 
beginning of that year, by a piece of sheer accident, the 
Socialists temporarily found themselves in possession of the 


oe, 
power of the State. They were supported by the workin 
classes of Paris, and with that support maintained for 
several months an entirely irregular and illegal Govern. 
ment. During the continuance of this Government they 
had many opportunities of giving effect to their theories, 
We do not propose to touch upon the classic instance of 
Socialist folly,—the establishment of the ateliers nationayz 
Our point is that the same people who committed 
this folly were also Protectionists of the worst type 
For example, complaint was addressed to the Government 
against the competition of foreign workmen. Immediately 
an order from the Prefecture declared that foreigners were 
excluded from the work and wages which the Government 
of the city of Paris reserved for national workmen, and 
that if the foreigners persisted in coming they would be 
expelled from French territory. In Havre the dock 
labourers rose in strike against English workmen, and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at once shipped off the 
Englishmen to Great Britain. In the same spirit of Pro. 
tectionist logic the workmen of Montmartre protested 
against the invasion of workmen from Paris who were 
competing with them for the work in their district. They 
received a favourable reply from the Government. 

We need not, however, go back as far as the year 1848 
to find the Socialists and Tariff Reformers hand-in-glove, 
They are to-day in the closest possible alliance in the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and what is there happening 
is a clear indication of the inevitable drift of Protectionist 
doctrines in a democratic community. Here in England the 
Tariff Reformers are still in many cases in bitter opposi- 
tion to the Socialists, because they happen to belong to a 
different social stratum. In Australia, where democracy 
rules, the Protectionist and the Socialist are one, and the 
Government of the Commonwealth has been compelled to 
supplement its Protectionist tariff with proposals for a 
Socialistic regulation of industry. This, as is openly 
explained by the authors of the new proposals, is absolutely 
necessary in order to prevent the advantage of the tariff 
being secured, as in the United States, by a comparatively 
small number of rich men. A Board of Excise is to be 
created which will have power to supervise the whole 
manufacturing industry of Australia. Lt will have power 
to enter and inspect factories, to summon witnesses, to 
take evidence on oath, to require production of books, and 
its business will be to provide that every manufacturer 
pays reasonable wages to his employdés and charges only 
a reasonable price to the public. If the scheme 
is carried out, a complete industrial dictatorship will 
be established. To that end will English Tariff 
Reformers also be driven if by any chance they are 
able to succeed in putting their theories into practice. 
The working classes of this country are too well organised 
politically to permit any party again to use the power of 
the State for the advantage of a limited wealthy class. 
| Already, indeed, we find the Tariff Reformers voluntarily 
offering to concede some of the most mischievous of the 
demands of the Socialists, and promising that the new 
tariff shall be used to provide old-age pensions and free 
meals for school-children and work for the unemployed. 
The aristocratic and plutocratic organisers of the Tariff 
| Reform Party may imagine that by these baits they can 
| keep Socialism at arm’s length and maintain the supremacy 
| of their class; but they will find themselves disappointed. 
Their tariff will not yield a tithe of what they promise to 
get out of it, and the more Protectionist they make it the 
less will it yield. The working classes will then insist on 
giving their interpretation to the doctrine of Protection, 
and that interpretation here, as in Australia, will be 
Socialism. 








MAGYARS AND SLAVS. 
NTERFERENCE by criticism between the different 


y races which make up a nationality is, as a rule, as 
dangerous and as invidious as interference between man 
| and wife. Neither side is likely to be grateful, and there 
| is always a danger of the quarrellers finding at any rate 
| one point of agreement in hating the interferer. In spite, 
| however, of these considerations, we are tempted to 
|say a word or two about Hungary and the difficulties 
| between the races which compose it, our reason being the 
interesting telegram from the Vienna correspondent of 


the Times published in Tuesday’s paper. If we were 
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ae 
indifferent to what befell Hungary, had no sympathy for 
the gallant Magyar race, and did not care whether the 
guecessors of Kossuth and Deak and the other patriots of 
1948 went under or survived, we should not dream of 
affering advice to the rulers of Hungary, or of expressing 
oar regret at what seem to us as onlookers certain 
dangerous tendencies in Hungarian politics. It is because 
gf our sympathy with Hungary as a whole, and our 
admiration for the great qualities of the Magyars, that we 
yenture to state our opinion on a matter of internal 
politics, and at the same time to express the hope that our 
action, whether it is appreciated or condemned in Hungary, 
will at any rate not be misunderstood. Whether we 
are right or wrong, we will ask the Magyar leaders 
to believe us to be their friends and not their enemies. 
Whatever we may say is prompted, not by prejudice or 
enmity, but by the very reverse. We desire to see Hungary 
row in health and strength long to live, and we want to 
see the Magyars taking the lead which belongs to them 
owing to their remarkable political instincts and civic 
intelligence. But we want to see them lead in a country 
of free men, not dominate, either by force or by political 
strategy, in a land of serfs. 

We do not propose to enter into minute ethnological 
details, but we do not believe that any impartial person who 
considers the evidence can doubt that at the present 
moment the Magyars are pursuing a policy towards the 
Slavonic peoples of Hungary proper and of Croatia which 
is unworthy of them, and which if continued must produce 
the gravest consequences. In effect, the Magyars are 
determined to maintain their existing ascendency at all 
costs. But they realise that under modern conditions this 
cannot be done by the old direct methods. They cannot 
in the twentieth century assume the attitude of— 

“Tam a blessed Glendoveer, 
*Tis mine to speak and yours to hear.” 


They must work through democratic and representative 
institutions, and cannot frankly say to the Slav races of 
Hungary: “ We have a better right to rule than you, and 
you must be made to acknowledge our right.”” The method 
which the Magyars now seem determined to adopt is that 
of the “ Magyarisation ” of the sub-nationalities. They 
do not say that the Slavs cannot expect equal rights. 
Instead, they say that for the safety and welfare of their 
common country it is essential that Magyar ideals and 
Magyar influences shall prevail. The way of safety is the 
Magyarisation of the other races. If and when the Slavs 
become Magyarised in language and aspirations, then the 
Magyars will be perfectly willing to share political power 
with them. Till this happy result is reached the Slavs must, 
by various methods of political strategy, be kept in their 
roper place and prevented from interfering with the true 
Jestiny of Hungary,—their proper place being one of 
political impotence. 

We do not wish here to describe in detail the methods of 
political strategy to which we have alluded, but they may be 
generally likened to those of the American politician in one 
of the Southern States who thus described to an English 
stranger the attitude of the whites to the blacks :—* Sir, 
we have no racial prejudice and no hatred of the coloured 
man. On the contrary, when he is well behaved we like 
him and feel every sympathy for him, but we ‘ vote him’ 
and mean to‘ vote him.’ It is for his good and the good 
of the country that we should do sv.” Voting a coloured 
person means, of course, refusing to allow him to exercise 
the franchise except in the way desired by the whites. 
Whether this is a wise policy in the Southern States we 
cannot discuss here, but that it is an unwise one when 
pursued in the case of the cultivated and intelligent men 
of Slavonic strain who form the non-Magyar population of 
Hungary we do not doubt for a moment. That in a 
certain sense it might be good for them to be Magyarised, 
and for a more homogeneous State to be produced, we are 
quite willing to believe; but, at the same time, we are 
convinced that no successful Magyarisation is possible 
through the methods which the Magyars unfortunately 
seem determined toadopt. The Slavs are too numerous, too 
intelligent, too proud, and too richly endowed with high 
racial aspirations to be dragooned into acquiescence in 
Magyar ideals. That they might adopt them, or a great 
part of them, willingly we can well believe, but they will 
never accept them under pressure. Even that which is 


best in those ideals will become hateful if once it is made 
the symbol of ascendency. 

Cromwell says in one of his speeches :—‘ Every sect 
saith: ‘O give me liberty!’ But give him it, and to his 
power he will not yield it to anybody else. Liberty of 
couscience is a natural right, and he that would have it 
ought to give it.” If we substitute “ Political liberty” for 
“Liberty of conscience,” these words deserve the most 
earnest consideration of the Magyars. They asked for 
liberty, and through their high courage and tenacity the 
obtained it. Alas! now that they have got it they will 
not yield it to anybody else, and forget that he that would 
have it ought to give it. Yet, set as the Magyars seem to 
be upon taking the wrong course, we venture to ask 
them to consider whether, even apart from all questions 
of abstract right and justice, and in view of the future 
of their own race, they would not be wise to adopt a 
different policy and give to others what they have claimed 
for themselves. If they are willing to do this, we do not 
doubt that they may play, owing to their moral and 
intellectual qualities, a réle of the utmost importance in 
the future of Central and South-Eastern Europe. If they 
are determined to lead through sympathy the Slavonic 
population of Hungary, and perhaps even of Austria, who 
knows whether they may not in the future become, as it 
were, the spear-head of the ablest and most intelligent 
section of the great Slavonic family, and by moral and 
intellectual rather than physical force or political subtlety 
Magyarise the Slavs of Austria? If they refuse, and thus 
miss the great opportunity before them, we cannot conceal 
from ourselves the fear that the future of the Magyars 
must be short and precarious. Even reckoning among 
them nearly a million Jews, and many hundreds of 
thousands of recruits whose allegiance is due rather to 
interest than to conviction, and who would leave them at 
a time of stress and peril, the Magyars are unable to 
represent themselves as possessing a population of more 
than eight and a half millions. But if we consider the 
vast and ever-growing multitudes of the Slav race, can it 
be hoped that a people of such comparatively small 
numbers as the Magyars will be able to hold their 
own? No man dare prophesy in detail the future of 
the Slavs, but we cannot be wrong in thinking that 
somehow or other in the course of the next fifty or 
sixty years the race will come to the front. We do 
not say, and we do not believe, that the future belongs 
to the Slavs, but at any rate they are destined to 
play an infinitely greater part in Europe than they do 
now. If, as is quite conceivable, the unrest in Russia 
ends in the triumph of Pan-Slavism under some form of 
Constitutional government, Russia’s energies and ambitions 
will be turned away from Asia and towards Europe. In 
such an event, it is by no means unlikely that she may 
choose as her réle in the first half of the new century that 
of the emancipator of the Slavs. Should that happen, it 
is not necessary to dwell upon the dangers and difficulties 
that must threaten those who have insisted on making a 
large portion of the Slav race regard them with feelings of 
special enmity. 

We cannot leave the subject with which we have been 
dealing without making it clear that we by no means 
desire to write as if we thought that the Slavs were angels 
of light and as wise and enlightened politically as the 
Magyars are unwise. We fully realise that the words we 
have quoted from Cromwell apply with equal force to the 
Slavs. They can show a capital example of a race which 
asks for liberty for itself and will not yield it to others. 
Look at the case of the Poles and the Ruthenes. The 
Poles in Galicia have obtained from Austria a very large 
measure of self-government, but this liberty they will by 
no means yield to the Ruthenes who form a portion of 
the Galician population. They are oppressed in the matter 
of language, of education, and of the exercise of political 
rights. In a word, the Poles seem to have copied the 
political strategy of the Magyars, though they have not 
even the excuse of belonging to a different race, for Poles 
and Ruthenes are alike of Slavonic origin. In these 
instances of Slav injustice the Magyars should find 
a special opportunity and a special reason for main- 
taining true liberty. If they were to set an example 
in freedom and toleration to the rest of the seething 
nationalities that make up the Austrian Empire, and to 
adopt a bold and a generous policy, they would, we are sure. 
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reap a rich reward. The moral force of such an example 
would be tremendous, and would place the Magyars in a 
position of immense strength and influence. 


The sands are running out, but even now it is not too 
late. If the Magyars will voluntarily abandon what we 
have termed their political strategy, will grant a system of 
universal suffrage such as exists in the other half of 
the Dual Monarchy, and will abstain from the exercise of 
unfair and arbitrary influence at the elections, we believe 
that they will in the end emerge triumphant. No doubt 
there may be for a year or two a good deal of trouble, 
agitation, and unrest while the newly enfranchised citizens 
are learning how to exercise their power. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the political experience and the political instincts of 
the Magyar race must prevail, and they will find that 
they have abandoned an unjust and ill-founded political 
ascendency to take up one that was far better worth having, 
because founded on moral and intellectual qualities and 
“broad based upon the people’s will.” 

We have one word more to say. We do not propose to 
open our correspondence columns to a discussion as to the 
political strategy of the Magyars or as to their treatment 
of the sub-races in Hungary, for such discussion is far 
more likely to do harm than good to the cause we have at 
heart,—that is, a strong and united Hungary. This decision 
will not, of course, preclude us from publishing a correction 
should any matter of fact prove to have been misstated 
by us. 





CABINET MINISTERS AND THEIR SALARIES. 


VERY natural and reasonable desire has been 
expressed that Mr. Lloyd-George should have his 

office raised to the rank of a Secretaryship of State. The 
distinction between one Cabinet Minister and another rests 
on no principle. It has an historical explanation, perhaps, 
in the fact that the Ministers who have salaries of £2,000 
a year are either supposed to have much less work than their 
colleagues, or hold offices which until recent years were not 
included in the Cabinet. The offices of Lord President 
and Lord Privy Seal belong to the first class; the four 
Presidents of Committees of Council, of whom Mr. Lloyd- 
George is one, belong to the second. These distinctions, 
which may have had a meaning when the aggregate 
business of Cabinets was less than it has since become, 
now represent nothing. The Board of Trade and the 
Local Government Board are among the most important 
offices in a Ministry. That the pay attached to them 
should be less than half that which is paid to a Home 
Secretary is plainly a survival from a time when trade was 
supposed to look after itself, and local government included 
little else than the administration of the laws-relating to 
the relief of the poor. If the present differences of 


pay among Cabinet Ministers are to be maintained, these 


two Ministers at all events should hold the position, and | 


receive the pay, of Secretaries of State. We do not 
see, however, why a seat in the Cabinet should not 
of itself carry a larger salary than any of the offices 
which are not held to entitle their holders to that 
distinction. In theory Cabinet Ministers are equal. 
All of them have a share in determining the policy 
of the Government, and they are all responsible for 
the consequences of that policy. So long as salaries are 


regarded as marking equality or inferiority of position, the | 
J ) 


line ought, to our thinking, to be drawn between offices 
which do and offices which do not carry Cabinet rank. 


It is true, of course, that this theory of Cabinet 
equality is now only a theory. All the Ministers receive 
the same summons, sit round the same table, are 
pledged to the same secrecy, and alike go out of office 


when they no longer command the confidence of the | 


House of Commons. But unless rumour is more than 
commonly untrustworthy, this picture bears no relation 


to the reality. There is an inner Cabinet which holds | 
| quarters, but it is one which we are delighted to endorse— 


a more important position, and is charged with more 





| 


| holder of a subordinate post. 


| 
| 


The only way of 
certain length, 


attempt would soon be given up in despair. 
avoiding this is to allow debates to go a 
and when each problem has been stated to entrust th 
solution of it toa smaller body. The rest of the Cabin t 
have a general knowledge of what is going on, and doubt 
less are quite willing to fall in with an arrangement 
without which business could not be got through. But 
the function of acquiescence in what has been decided by 
others has very little in common with the function of 
making the actual decision, and the substitution of the ong 
for the other must make a very real change in the nature 
of Cabinet government. When Cabinets were small the 
share of each Minister in the work of the whole body was 
a reality. The legislation he proposed had the benefit 
of an examination in which his colleagues all had 
their part, and to the disuse of this examination may 
fairly be attributed many of those discrepancies between 
the intention and the effect of an Act of Parliament which 
give so much occasion for the satire of Judges and 
the discontent of suitors. It is hardly an impertinence 
to suppose that in modern Cabinets each Bill is regarded 
as the property of its author. It may fail to emerge from 
the crush at the end of the Session, but if it has this good 
fortune its contents will come as a novelty to some of 
the very Ministers who are in name responsible for them, 
That this system may have its advantages in the case of a 
strong Minister need not be denied, and if Cabinets were 
always composed of strong Ministers all might go well. 
But Cabinets do not always answer to this description, 
and when they do not we get the kind of legislation the 
meaning of which can only be arrived at by a series of test 
cases. 

There is little probability, however, that the present 
character of Cabinets will undergo any change. It is the 
result, in a great measure, of a corresponding change in the 
| political world outside. Parties are very much less homo- 
| geneous than they were. They are more and more made up of 
groups, aud these groups may often feel but a languid 
or intermittent interest in the party programme as a whole. 
They are willing to help in passing measures about which: 
they care little, but only on the understanding that this 
readiness of theirs shall be of service to the measure for 
| which they care much. It is of great importance to politicians 
of this type to be represented in the Cabinet as well as in 
the Government. If they are not, if their measures have 
nothing better to look to than the help of a Minister who 
has undertaken to do what he can for them in the intervals 
of getting his own projects through a series of Cabinet 
Councils, they are very likely to find a place among the 
measures which there is not time to pass. If the Minister 
in charge of a Bill has a place in the Cabinet, he need 
depend on no one but himself, and the obvious advantage 
of this position the group behind him is quite able to 
appreciate. 

But if a return to Cabinets of thirteen, with all the 
advantages which this restriction carried with it, is past 
hoping for, there would, we think, be a gain in introducing 
a larger measure of equality between the members in 
point of pay. The present arrangement obviously does 
not answer to the facts. The larger salaries do not 
necessarily fall either to the most important offices or to 
the most important Ministers. The difference between 
£5,000 and £2,000 a year is a large one, but it cannot be 
said that he who receives the lesser sum either has less 
influence in Cabinet discussion or a smaller share of 
important work than he who receives the greater. When 
distinctions do not admit of being measured, they had 
better be abolished. If a politician is qualified to be a 
Cabinet Minister, he ought to be paid more than the 
Advantage might be 
taken of this rearrangement to make a change in 
the system of Cabinet pensions. The pension of every 
public servant ought to be in the nature of deferred 
pay—the suggestion has been made, we believe, in other 





important work, than falls to the lot of the whole body. | —and we fail to see any adequate reason why a Cabinet 
The size to which Cabinets have now attained makes such a | Minister should either go without a pension, or receive 


division of labour inevitable. The utility of every Committee | one based on any other principle. 


varies with the number of its members. It is greatest 
when they are few; it grows less in proportion as the 
numbers increase. If the policy of the Government had 
to be determined by twenty men, all attending every 
mecting and taking an equal part in every discussion, the 


If we assume, there- 
fore, that the proper salary of a Cabinet Minister is 
£5,000 a year, a part of this—say £1,000—might well go 
towards the formation of a pension fund, and thus 
the actual pay drawn by each Cabinet Minister would be 
£4,000. The creation and distribution of this fund might 
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present difficulties, but not any that would be beyond 
the actuarial skill which a Government can command. 
Probably the principles that govern ordinary Civil Service 

nsions could be applied without any fundamental altera- 
tion. Provided that the conditions of equality of pay 
and the provision of pensions out of money foregone by the 
Ministers themselves were included in it, we should be 
satisfied. ‘To the former condition, however, we would make 
one exception. ‘The position of the holders of certain offices 
entails on them an expenditure which the remaining 
Ministers need not incur. The Prime Minister, the 
Foreign Secretary, and to an increasing extent the Colonial 
Secretary and the Secretary of State for India, are expected 
to show an amount of hospitality which is special to their 

sition and duties. It may be that other offices ought 
to be included in the same category. Of this we have no 
knowledge. Nor do we pretend to say exactly what the 
additions made to the salaries of these Ministers should 
be, though probably an extra £1,000 a year entertaining 
allowance would suflice. All that we desire to insist on is 
that the principles on which the salaries of public servants 
are calculated should be fixed and intelligible, and that 
Cabinet pensions should be provided, as in the Civil Service, 
out of deferred pay. 











ST. LUKE’S PICTURE. 

YRADITION says that St. Luke was a painter. St. Paul, 
1 who knew and loved him, tells us that he was a doctor. 
The scholars of to-day believe him to have been a Greek 
slave, and all who read his Gospel know that he was a poet. 
Whether the tradition which puts a brush into the hand of 
the Greek physician is trustworthy or not, St. Luke as a word- 
painter is unsurpassed in the history of letters. The great 
Italian masters read him aright. The first two chapters of 
his Gospel resolve themselves into a picture which represents 
a group of persons surrounding a child. The outstanding 
figure is, of course, “the blessed maid,” in her arms the child 
who was born in a stable, yet who came of “ the root and off- 
spring of David.” Joseph the carpenter we hardly see. From 
Matthew we know that he was a just man and a merciful, but 
St. Luke does not even sketch his character. The priest from 
“the hill country,” with Elisabeth his wife, stand near the 
Virgin, and the “just and devout” man who dwelt in 
Jerusalem is not far off. With him, but only just indicated, is 
one Anna, the friend of “all them that looked for redemption.” 
In the background are shepherds abiding in the field. 

Roman Catholicism has deified the mother of our Lord 
without, as Protestants think, due warrant. Those to whom 
the Roman doctrine savours of paganism exclaim with 
constant reiteration that we know nothing about her. But if 
we look at St. Luke’s portrait we may certainly learn some- 
thing. We see a woman whose soul is imbued with the 
traditions of her people, inspired by their great ideals, and 
mindful of their sad history, a Jewish woman for whom 
patriotism and Godliness are not divisible, the dream of whose 
youth is motherhood, and to whom it has been revealed that 
theson she has born “ shall be called the Son of the Highest.” 
St. Luke bas thrown around her shoulders the prophetic 
mantle—a mantle she is not the first woman of her race to 
wear—and in a burst of song which has never lost its charm 
for the Churches she declares to Elisabeth that she holds 
herself to be blessed among the women of all time in 
that she has been chosen to bear the Redeemer. Looking 
back across the ages, she sees from generation to generation 
the merey of God shown to the faithful. The proud and 
the mighty cannot resist His arm, He scatters them in the 
imagination of their hearts, He feeds the hungry, He exalts 
the meek, He will never forsake the seed of David His servant. 
The heart of Zacharias is revealed to us after the same manner. 
It is very plain that in this picture all the portraits are drawn 
by one hand, but in profane literature and in profane art 
such a fact has never been considered to destroy the truth of 
the likeness. It is evident to the critic that Shakespeare 
drew both Henry V. and Richard II.; none the less does he 
throw a light upon their characters. All Van Dyck’s portraits 
proclaim the painter ; none the less does each reveal his model. 
The thoughts of St. Luke's priest are centred upon the 
Messiah,—his only ambition for his late-born and much- 
longed-for son is that he should prepare His way. He looks 
for One who shall deliver Israel out of the hands of her 








enemies, who shall bring a light to her in the darkness, who 
shall forgive her sins and guide her feet into the way of 
peace. One more face is clearly drawn. It is that of 
Simeon the religious Jew, who has been “waiting for 
the consolation of Israel.” His life is bound up in the 
Messian’> hope, and when it is revealed to him that the child 
of Mary is in very truth He of whom the prophets spoke, 
he desires nothing but to depart im peace. Has he not seen 
the salvation of the Lord? But St. Luke does not paint all 
men alike. Simeon's outlook is not bounded by his race. Like 
Isaiah, he sees further. The light which has come will lighten 
the Gentiles, he is sure. Dimly, too, he forecasts a redemption 
which by pain and sacrifice will enlarge the sympathies of a 
race-bound, though a God-inspired, creed. “ A sword shall 
pierce thy own soul also, that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be revealed,” he foretells, as he looks upon the 
woman in whom the great prophecies of the past are fulfilled. 
Outside Jerusalem, and outside the hamlets round, St. Luke 
depicts a pastoral scene. The shepherds watch their flocks 
far from temples and priests. To these men who pursue their 
calling and worship God under the blue sky and the stars 
comes a direct revelation, accompanied, Luke tells us, by a 
vision of the Heavenly Host. It is a revelation of the good- 
will of God to men to be proclaimed in the city of David by a 
Saviour who is Christ the Lord. 

Of the Kings of the East, with their treasures and their 
wisdom, we hear nothing, nor yet of the wonderful star. 
These stories did not appeal to St. Luke, who drew with a 
purpose, and whose picture is unified by a single thought. 
He wanted to show what sort of men and women are “ great 
in the sight of the Lord,” and he included none who 
might be considered great in the sight of men. Paul 
and the beloved physician were men of far wider cultiva- 
tion than the immediate Disciples of Christ. They knew 
another world than that of Palestine, a world which put its 
trust in philosophy, in money, and in men-at-arms; but both 
believed with a God-given assurance that salvation would 
be brought about by none of these things. Against the 
power of the Spirit the Roman legions and the Roman 
logic would stand, they knew, in vain, and St. Paul, as he 
“yeaped his teeming brain” and cast his sheaves before the 
world bound up-in bands of paradox, declared that “God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty...... yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to nought things that 
are.” This is the key to St. Luke’s Christmas picture. 
With regard to the world-wide nature of Christ’s message 
he was in ardent acquiescence with his hero St. Paul. It is 
he who reported the Sermon on Mars Hill, he who deprecates 
the narrower conception of the saints at Jerusalem; but 
sincere believer though he was in Paul’s theology, he believed 
yet more surely in Christ’s religion. It must have been as 
plain to him as it is to us that the little group chosen to pro- 
tect the infancy of the Incarnate Word were rot chosen for 
their political or theological clearness of vision. But it is the 
pure in heart who see God, however mistaken their theories of 
the cosmos. The babe whom his joyful mother imagined 
upon the throne of David was to hang in obedience to the will 
of God upon a Roman cross. The deliverer whom Zacharias 
pictured performing the oath of Jehovah and saving the Jews 
from their enemies was destined to save the Gentiles from 
their sins, while of the temple of Jehovah not one stone 
remained upon another. The shepherds who meditated upon 
the divine goodwill little thought that Jerusalem alone would 
ignore the things that belonged to her peace. Any Roman 
soldier, any Greek philosopher, any materialist in the Empire, 
might have laughed at the folly of “these feeble Jews.” Yet 
it pleased God to call His Son out of the midst of such a 
people as these, a people full, not of worldly knowledge nor of 
worldly strength, but of aspiration and ideal faith and hope, 
full, indeed, “ of the Holy Ghost,” to whom belongs, according 
to the Christian creed, all might, majesty, dominion, and 
power. 





THE CANT ABOUT RICHES. 
$ Sys Bishop of Chichester has recently defended the rich 
against attack. “They are the target,” he wrote, “at 
which every one who is not rich thinks he has a right to sheot 
his arrows. All rich people ure not ‘smart,’ just as certainly 
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all ‘smart’ people are not rich, though they try to live as if 
they were. Divorce Courts are not kept open by the vices of 
the rich, and the analysis of statistics proves that the breaking 
of the Seventh Commandment is not a sin that belongs exclu- 
sively, or mainly, to the rich.” It is not a grateful task for a 
minister of Him who said that a camel could go through the 
eye of a needle more easily than a rich man could enter the 
Kingdom of God, to defend the rich man. Let us say no 
more than that the defence is liable to be misunderstood; but 
the Bishop of Chichester accepts the risk of misunderstanding 
for what seems to us to be a good enough reason. Notice that 
he does not say that the rich are more virtuous than other 
people, or even that they are virtuous at all. All he says in 
substance is that they are not vicious in proportion to their 
wealth ; that wealth is not the measure of vice, or necessarily 
a sign of vice. This, in our opinion, was well worth saying. 
We live in an age of ready-made judgments; and the speed 
at which a few scattered dicta on some cognate subjects may 
come fortuitously together, and develop into a cant as 
detrimental to the character of those who use it as it is unfair 
to those against whom it is used, is positively alarming. 
To-day the popular preacher, the theatre, and the Socialist at 
his open-air meeting all employ a certain cant about the rich. 
This cant is a new form of Pharisaism. Far be it from us to 
try to make out a case for the rich man as being better than 
age-long experience has proved him to be; we are ready to 
believe that he is even worse. Are we not all miserable 
sinners? What we join the Bishop of Chichester in protest- 
ing against is the smug assumption that the rich are the 
“awful example” of the community, and that by the practice 
of holding up one’s hands over them in righteous horror one 
acquires a kind of merit, or even protects oneself against sin, 
as though by an incantation. The Bishop of Chichester 
appears to do no more, then, than reminda canting generation 
that the same Book which condemns the rich and promises 
salvation to the poor also denounces Pharisaism, and tells 
those who would cast stones that they must first be sure that 
they are guiltless themselves. He sees a principle taken out 
of its context and applied with unthinking and rather self- 
righteous looseness, and he puts it back in its context; he 
demands a restored sense of proportion. That is all. 

History, even in recent times, shows as a matter of hard 
fact that wealth in Great Britain is not flagrantly misused. 
Bacon, in slyly warning his readers against those who pretend 
to despise riches, remarks that no people make worse use of 
riches when they acquire them. And that inexorable test 
would be no more merciful if it were applied to-day, Those 
who condemn the rich would beyond question do more harm 
with wealth to themselves and others than is done now by a 
rich class, of whom the greater part have inherited certain 
responsibilities, inseparable from their fortune, or have 
developed a self-restraint in the very process which laboriously 
built up their capital. We are thinking, of course, of types of 
rich men, not of the exceptions. There are some who have 
grown rich by a few coups; but their very notoriety proves 
their singular good luck when it does not point to their want 
of scruple. Qui festinat ad divitias non erit insons, An 
Englishman who inherits wealth which is more than a couple 
of generations old generally takes over with it so many 
obligations to public service which are tied up inextricably 
with the property that he cannot well rid himself of them 
without a public avowal of sloth and turpitude that would be 
comparable with the act of a soldier who ran away from danger 
in full view of his comrades. We have heard of rich men who 
did run away; but does any one argue that their shirking 
was characteristic ? We have put the case in this way because, 
although we see no reason to claim any peculiar virtue for 
the rich, on the other hand we must refuse to deny them 
whatever credit may be due to them for quietly falling in with 
their circumstances. Dr. Johnson remarked that great ladies 
are more virtuous than maidservants, and, of course, he 
admitted that it would be a shame indeed if they were not. 
Just as great ladies have far less excuse for being wicked than 
maidservants have, so have the rich, as a class, been educated 
into better habits than the poor. Yet the canters of to-day 
would have us believe, not that the rich are worse than the 
poor in proportion to their temptations, but that they are 
actually worse. One is reminded of the Jacobins, whose own 
outrages escaped their own notice. Everything they did seemed 
like righteousness because it was done under the aegis of 











as, 
an inspiring motto. The stranger who arrives in the midst of 
such conditions, with a mind not predisposed to any particular 
judgment, can alone see how serious the declension from truth 
and common-sense has become. Thus it was an American, 
Gouverneur Morris, United States Minister in Paris during 
the French Revolution, who wrote that he had come to the 
conclusion that there were just as many scoundrels Outside 
coaches as there were inside. 

The Bishop of Chichester touches a truth capable of 
expansion when he says that all “smart” people are not rich, 
We read some time ago the statement of a well-known 
Englishwoman that one great change she noticed in society 
after a long experience was the growing pretensions of people 
who were not rich. The young bride whose household wag 
supported on five hundred pounds a year thought it perfectly 
natural to wear jewels which might have been suitable as the 
indication of a considerable fortune, and which a generation 
before would not have been displayed by any one in her circum. 
stances. Again, we do think that the standard of luxury 
among well-to-do, but not noticeably rich, people has been forced 
up inexcusably in recent years. If it were not so, we imagine 
that the expensive temples of gastronomy which are growing 
in number, and which more and more entice people to dine away 
from their homes, would not be able to keep their doors open. 
So long, however, as the British tradition of public service 
remains, our richest people will be saved from the worst incite. 
ments to folly and selfishness which beset the man who inherits 
money without rooted responsibility. Americans are as good 
as we are by nature, but English practice makes grotesque 
expenditure less easy here than it is with them. The rich 
young American who has been brought up to regard politics 
as a dirty trade is rather like Carlyle’s “ Emperor in furnished 
lodgings.” He has power without the restraining environment 
of power. One need only examine the list of wills published 
every year to see, moreover, how many persons there are in 
England who have enjoyed large fortunes, and yet have never 
used them to emerge from a self-respecting obscurity into a 
vulgar notoriety such as is always purchasable. Our reflections 
must not be taken as an invitation to the rich to be worse 
than they are, but only as an exhortation to all against cant. 
As Mr. Honeywood promised, after his cure by disillusionment, 
that he would reserve his pity in future for real distress and 
his friendship for real merit, so it would be advisable for every 
one now to condemn the wickedness of a whole class only after 
very careful examination. 





SCHOOLMASTERS AND THE SMALL BOY. 
fYXHE neighbourhood of Christmas is a season set apart, 

among other urgent matters, for the consideration of 
the small boy; and he, for his part, will refuse to be troubled 
by that fact. It is not much more than a week since he re- 
turned to the indulgent bosom of his family from the blandly 
disciplinary atmosphere of whatever Rodwell Regis “prepares” 
him for his future public school; and naturally, as yet, since 
Christmas Day occupies the whole of the week that goes 
before it and at least one or two days afterwards, he has not 
really had time to turn round. Not only have all the new 
things in the house and the garden to be inspected several 
times and tested in convenient ways, especially the new dog, 
but Boxing Day finds him with a considerably enlarged 
exchequer, on which immediate drafts will be necessary, one 
of the chief plagues about a Bank Holiday being that all 
the shops are shut. Why, in a paradise so completely and 
satisfactorily furnished with bicycles, ponies, paint-boxes, 
puppies, cameras, rabbits, cannons, canaries, and gunpowder, 
should he trouble his head with the school he has left behind 
him ? 

Meanwhile grave and reverend bodies of schoolmasters 
consider him sagely. One of the gravest and most reverend of 
all, the Head-Masters’ Conference, concluded its sittings on 
Saturday last. It was surely a rather strange conclusion. Most 
of the time was taken up with discussion of a resolution moved 
by the Head-Master of Winchester and seconded by the Head- 
Master of Eton. It was a long resolution, but perhaps is 
worth giving in full. Here it is: “ That this Conference is of 
opinion that undue pressure is put upon boys at preparatory 
schools by the requirements of scholarship examinations at the 
public schools, and that in the interests of education the 
best remedy lies in lowering materially the standard of 
knowledge required in the Greek language.” That practically 
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gives voice to the opinion of the overwhelming majority of 
preparatory -school masters. They know what it means, they 
profoundly believe it to be true, and they have endeavoured 
for years to get the public-school masters to help them 
to right what is wrong. As Canon Lyttelton pointed out, the 
competition among preparatory-school masters is extremely 
severe, especially in the matter of attempting to gain scholar- 
ships, but upon this one point they are unanimous. The 

ublic schools are asking them to teach too much. Both Canon 
Lyttelton and Dr. Burge strongly urged that scholarship 
Greek was taking too large a place in the teaching of small 
boys. As Dr. Burge remarked, “little boys who had been 
jearning Greek for two or three years were expected to trans- 
late quite difficult Greek unseen. But that was not the worst 
of it. The worst of it was that they could translate it. They 
Jearned to do so by learning the tricks of unseen translation, 
and they concentrated, for some months before the examina- 
tion, on the tricks of so-called education, on learning those 
tricks at the expense of subjects on which they would be far 
better oceupied.” Every schoolmaster knows those tricks. 
Every preparatory-school master hates having to teach 
them, but you cannot get public-school scholarships with- 
out them. The great difficulty, however, which has always 
stood in the way of those who have tried to get the 
scholarship examinations changed to a fair test of a 
clever boy’s abilities, which would yet involve no kind of 
cramming or teaching of tricks, has been the conservatism of 
the great public schools. When, therefore, the two most 
conservative of all (or if they are not the two most conserva- 
tive, the British parent at all events supposes them to be), 
Eton and Winchester, openly offer to lower the examina- 
tion standard so as to get rid of the trick teaching, 
it might have been thought that the rest of the public 
schools would follow them. Did they? Not a bit of it. 
They rejected the resolution by sixteen votes to ten. The 
Greek is to be kept at as high a standard as ever. The 
deliberate and unanimous opinion of the whole body of pre- 
paratory-school masters, pronounced on a question which they 
believe vitally affects the proper training of a child’s mind, is 
set aside by a number of teachers who do not, first and fore- 
most, train children. It is surely a strange situation. 

The worst of it is that when the public-school masters claim 
that the standard is not too high, the small boy does not help 
the preparatory-school master at all. He is capable of 
attaining it, and he does attain it. But itis ata price. The 
small boy in the schoolroom is, in truth, an extremely inter- 
esting person. One of the most interesting points to notice 
in him—perhaps on the whole it is the most interesting—is a 
quality of his mind which, for want of a better term, may be 
called elasticity. There are some boys whose minds stretch 
very slowly. They cannot be hurried into suddenly grasping 
a great deal, and they may carry that incapacity with them 
to the end of their lives, developing very likely into sound men 
of business and admirable parents. There are other boys 
whose minds begin by stretching slowly, and will not be 
pulled open easily, but who at the age appointed by their 
constitution suddenly expand their minds themselves. Up to 
quite a late stage in their education, possibly after they have 
left school, possibly even after they have left the University, 
they may have shown hardly any signs of a broad intelligence, 
and then in a year, almost in a day and a night, something 
within them moves. They cannot take in too much or too 
quickly ; what they take in remains with them, and they develop 
into ordained and unsuspected captains of industry and leaders 
of men. There isa third class of boys, anditisasmallone. Their 
minds are so elastic that they can be pulled open as fast as 
their teachers please. They will expand to almost any 
achievement. At the age of thirteen they will translate 
Thucydides with the erudition expected from an under- 
graduate in Honour Mods., and will render English verse 
into Latin elegiacs with an ease and nicety which would do 
credit to the weekly competitors of the Westminster Gazette, 
from some of whom perhaps they may have learnt the trick of 
the thing. The numbers of this class are small, but they 
include pretty nearly all the scholarship boys; and in later 
life they are represented by many brilliant thinkers and 
workers, no doubt, and by more who are fairly, though not 





exceptionally, successful. But the number of partial and 
absolute failures must be studied to be believed. The elastic | 
was stretched too quickly at the beginning; either it would ' 


expand no more later, or not enough to help a grown man; 
perhaps it even began to contract again; possibly it snapped, 
Will any schoolmaster contend that on any basis, either of 
selecting the best boys, or the boys who are likely to develop 
into the best men, the high-pressure, high-standard examina- 
tion for young boys is justified by its results ? 

Do not the schoolmasters, then, understand their pupils? 
Many of them do, of course; very likely most. Indeed, 
there never was a time, probably, when schoolmasters and 
boys were on better terms, understanding and understood, 
than to-day. There are certainly fewer Kings and Prouts 
in the profession than there were in the days when Beetle 
wrote odes to those immortal beings; and there are more 
men of the type of “ Ham,” in that lesser but excellent study 
of modern schoolboys and masters, Mr. Ian Hay’s “ Pip,” 
reviewed not long ago in another column,—men who realise 
that “Jinks minor and Muggins tertius, who sit in the back 
row with lowering brows and grinding teeth, chafing under 
his tyranny and preaching sedition at intervals, will one day 
come and sit in his armchairs, with their feet on his mantel- 
piece, bearded or sun-burned or distinguished, and will convey 
to him, if not in words, at any rate by their demeanour, 
their heart-felt thanks for the benefits which he lavished 
upon them with so unsparing a hand in the grand old 
days in the Shell or the Remove or the Lower Fifth. 
That is his reward. Men have died for less.” But if 
they understand so much, why not more? Of all questions 
in which the small boy is concerned, this question of im- 
posing a high standard in Greek for scholarship examinations 
is the one which has been most thoroughly debated; yet when 
at last a numerous body of distinguished teachers, who might 
reasonably be supposed to know more about the capabilities 
of small boys than other people, give it as their opinion that 
the standard set up is too high—well, they are merely told 
that they are wrong, and that is the end of it. The hero of 
all the discussion, it must be owned, will not, for his part, be 
greatly moved one way or the other. He will proceed on his 
way. He can bear it all. To travesty Matthew Arnold— 

Yes, we arraign bim; but he, 
The twelve-year Titan, with deaf 
Ears, and untroubled eyes 
Regarding neither to right 

Nor left, goes passively by 
Staggering on to his goal, 
Bearing on shoulders unbowed, 
Atlanteiin, the load 

Well-nigh not to be borne 

Of the too vast orb of his Greek. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR JOHN STRACHEY, 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.”] 
Sir,—The obituary article on Sir John Strachey in the Times 
of December 20th was so full and accurate that it is 
difficult to improve on it; but perhaps it may be per- 
mitted to one who has been his devoted admirer for more 
than thirty years, and who learnt more from him than 
from any other person he served under as regards the main 
principles of administration in India, to attempt a brief 
sketch of what he personally knew of Sir Jobn Strachey’s 
life, 

I had held the post of Secretary to Government (now called 
Chief Secretary) under Sir William Muir, and when Sir 
John Strachey succeeded him as Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces (now called the Upper Provinces) 
in 1874 he expressed a desire that I should remain in 
the post, and my acquaintance with him, which till then 
had been slight, soon became intimate. Our relations 
seemed to me then, and still seem to me, quite ideal; 
absolute confidence on the part of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
perfect acquiescence in his chief's views and eager desire to 
carry them out on the part of the Secretary. What impressed 
me most about him was his immense grasp of the main outlines 
of work in all departments and the profound way in which he 
seemed to have thought out the principles which should govern 
every issue. About the details, when he could employ a hand 
that he trusted, he cared little. He was then in very weak 
health, as indeed he was always; and often when I came to 
him at the fixed hour with papers on which his orders were 
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required he would say, with a languid sigh: “ Well, Elliott, 
do you want any more ‘J. S.’s’?” Then we talked over the 
questions involved, and he satisfied himself that the general 
lines of what was suggested were right, and the “J. 8.” was 
affixed. But in all important matters he had sketched out 
the outlines which it was my business to fill in. One of 
the first instructions he gave me was that no censure of an 
officer was to go out without his having seen and approved 
the actual words. The Times article says that “he came 
down with a heavy hand on any one who failed in his duty or 
made foolish mistakes.” I do not know how this may have 
been elsewhere, but I cannot remember that while I served 
under him in the North-West Provinces, whatever may have 


been said or written privately, a single severe official censure | 


was passed on any officer. He delivered to me the watchword 


which guided me during my official life and which when I | 


was giving up the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal I passed 
on in my farewell speech to the members of my Service: 
“Never throw your officers to the wolves.” It would have 
been well for India if this maxim had been remembered last 
year when the brilliant Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern 
Bengal was sacrificed to placate seditious agitation,—and 
sacrificed in vain. 

I have spoken of his habit of prescribing principles and 
leaving the working out of details to his subordinates; but 
when he deemed occasion required it he was ready to elaborate 
a whole system down to the minutest detail. Shortly after he 


took over the Lieutenant-Governorship in 1874, the rains of | 


August and September failed in Behar and the Eastern 
part—z.e., the Benares division—of the North-West, and there 
was prospect of considerable distress and scarcity. The 


Bengal Government had hardly recovered then from the | 


discredit thrown upon it by the failure to deal efficiently 


with the Orissa famine of 1866, and the Lieutenant-Governor | 


was resolved that there should be no remissness this time. 
Little was known then, and least of all in Bengal, of the agri- 
cultural productions and economic possibilities of the country, 
and preparations were made to throw in supplies of food on 
the largest scale. It seemed that what was needed in Behar 
must also be required in the Benares districts, and our officers 
began to make similar preparations to those of Bengal. Sir 
Jobn set out for Gorakhpur in September, taking me with 
him, and inspected some large relief works on which many 
thousands of people were doing desultory and rather useless 
work; and in the course of the day he pointed out some 
defects of organisation, and dropped some doubts as to 
whether the right thing was being done, to which I fear I 
paid slight attention, so in the evening I drafted a rather 
commonplace resolution, mainly concerned with details 
of organisation and provision of funds, but assuming that 
things were to go on as we bad seen them, and left it with 
him. Next morning he met me with a new and totally 


a 
of the system of survey and settlement, the maintenance and 
proper use of the village records of rights and tenures, ang 
the employment of trained experts to study the crops ang 
soils and methods of agriculture, and to introduce improve. 
ments in them. The other indirect result was the establish. 
ment of the Famine Insurance Fund, or special famine surplus, 
A review of the past seemed to indicate that India was liable to 
suffer from a great famine about once in ten years, and that the 
cost of relieving the sufferers from famine on the new approved 
principles would be about fifteen millions. Accordingly, if 
taxation was so imposed that there should be an annual 
surplus of one and a half millions, a fund would be createq 
in ten years to meet that expenditure and produce financial 
equilibrium. That forecast has not been altogether justified 
by events, for after 1878, though there were several severe 
scarcities, there was no great famine till that of 1896.97, 
| followed, before the country could recover its prosperity, by 

a still more tremendous famine in 1900-1. And yet the 
| principle was not discredited, for under the system initiated 
| by Sir John Strachey the finances of the country stood the 
strain with no material addition to the Public Debt. 

It would require more of your space than I am entitled 
to ask if I were to write about what would generally be 
| considered the two greatest measures of Sir John Strachey’s 
career,—the removal of that gigantic relic of an age of dark. 
ness, the Inland Customs Line or Salt Barrier, and the 
| abolition of the import-duties on cotton, carried out under his 
impulse by the autocratic act of Lord Lytton, who overruled 
the majority of his Council. These are matters of general 
| history, and I have little to add from personal knowledge; but 
I may mention that the very last conversation I had with him 
not long before his death turned on this latter subject. I 
had pointed out to him that, however striking was the victory 
he had won for Free-trade ideas in the “seventies,” it would 
| not be permanent, because as soon as India obtained any real 
| measure of fiscal self-government the overwhelming passion 
| for Protection felt by the whole people would make itself 

obeyed, and duties would be imposed on British goods to 

benefit local production. He told me that the one thing he 
| longed to write—and would have written but for his extreme 
| weakness—was a restatement of his altered views on this 
| question, and he sketched out for me (much hindered by 
| failing breath) a policy which seemed to me closely akin to 
| that announced by Mr. Arthur Balfour at Birmingham. 

It is a delicate matter to dwell on personal characteristics, 
and it would be difficult to describe the delight which those 
who enjoyed intimate acquaintance with him took in his con- 
versation, enriched by wide study of all that is best in 
literature, British or foreign, especially Dante, and the sweet- 
ness of temper which enjoyed the clash of differing opinions, 
and never resented opposition even to views be held most 
strongly. His interest in art and poetry was unfailing and 





| 
| 


| 


different resolution, all written in his own hand—he sat up ! catholic, but in scenery he would never admit that anything 


most part of the night to write it—in which he laid down 


could equal the Kumaon Himalayas, in which he spent many 


fundamental maxims as to the relief of famine, the use of of his earlier years. He used to say of Colonel Ramsay, the 


large works, the minimum wage, the measured task, and the 
labour test,—in short, all the principles which, as since 
elaborated, have turned famine relief from the feeding of an 
irregular mob into the greatest machine for the employment 
of organised labour that the world has ever seen, and which, 
while saving the Treasury from plunder, have put heart and 
courage into millions of despairing peasants, and have 


well-known “ King of Kumaon” of those days, that his was 


| 


the only post he really envied. I was a votary of the Alps, 


|and used to pelt him with quotations from Ruskin and 


allusions from Dante to their beauty, but nothing could shake 


| his allegiance to the mountains whose hoary summits—Trisul, 


Nandikote, and Nandigiri—we used to watch from Naini Tal. 


| I accompanied him once in a trip into the interior of Kumaon, 
justified the Governmental boast that no human being | 


and it was pretty to see the enthusiasm with which he pointed 


need die of starvation if only he will come in time | out the three peaks of Trisul, the mountain lately climbed by 


to accept the means of salvation offered him. 


| Dr. Longstaff, which, though invisible from the south, are 


This was my first initiation into famine work under the | disclosed when you get behind him, and which give him bis 




























guidance of Sir John Strachey, and from that time till 1881, | name, the Trident of Siva; or when he got me to confess 
during the famine of 1877-78, when the principles he laid down | that the isolated pyramid of Dunagiri is very like, and equal 
in 1874 were enforced in Bombay, Mysore, and Madras, and | in majesty to, the Matterhorn. 

afterwards during the sitting of the Famine Commission, which But I think the prevailing feeling among his nearest friends 
met daily, as long as we carried out our preliminary inquiries | was one of wonder and regret at the contrast between the 
in Simla, in his house, his influence and guidance were con- | strength of his keen intellect and the weakness of his bodily 
stantly felt by me. General Sir Richard Strachey was President | frame,—at the constant sickness and malaise which strove to 
of the Commission, and his views on these subjects, as indeed | dull his mental vigour, and the successful struggle he main- 
on most others, coincided with those of his brother. And | tained to overcome them. Surely it seemed a cruel spite of 
out of the Commission’s Report, besides its direct offspring, | fate—the malevolence of some bad fairy at his birth— 








the construction of the Famine Code, two indirect results 
flowed which were not among the least important achievements 
of Sir John’s life in India. One was the creation of the Agri- 
cultural Department, the objects of which were the perfecting 





which housed so bright and powerful a mind in so frail 
a shell. While he spoke, you listened and felt you were 
before a master; when he ceased, you saw how he suffered 
and were penetrated by the tenderness and sympathy you 
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feel for a woman. 
Browning :— 
“ Had I been two—another and myself— 
Our heads would have o’erlooked the world.” 
Now he o’erlooks the world in another sense and from another 
sphere.—I am, Sir, &e., C. A. ELuiorr. 


I used to apply to him those lines of 





LORD LANSDOWNE'’S GLASGOW SPEECHES. 
|To Tae Epiror or tur “ Specrator.’’]} 

Sir,—As one of that “ majority of Unionists who are opposed 
to you on the Fiscal question,” may I say how entirely I agree 
with the sentence which follows in your article on Lord 
Lansdowne’s Glasgow speeches in your last issue: “If such 
a spirit as that which animates the Birmingham Daily Post 
once takes possession of a party, that party is doomed”? 
The whole question is so complex, so many-sided, that any 
attempt on the part of the representatives of the two fiscal 
policies to brush aside the arguments of their opponents as 
matter unworthy of consideration can only be regarded as 
the mark of a singularly ill-balanced mind, whilst the idea of 
excommunicating the Unionist Free-traders is short-sighted, 
if not suicidal. But, Sir, it is not with a view to enlarging 
upon this latter portion of your article that I venture to 
address you, but rather, if you will pardon the suggestion, to 
heg that you will not cease to exert your utmost strength to 
enforce the doctrine so admirably proclaimed in the early 
portion of the same article,—that State-provided old-age 
pensions can only end in the demoralisation and pauperisation 
of those on whose behalf they are now so loudly demanded. 
With yourself, Sir, I have long looked, and looked in 
vain, for a leader on either side of the House to get 
up and proclaim to the people of this country that the 
benefits of civilised government are not to be had by any 
section of the community free of cost, and that it would be 
nothing short of a disaster tc the national character were such 
a thing possible. The perpetual abuse of this word “free” is 
responsible for much of the loose and careless thought and 
speech that characterises modern newspaper utterance. The 
people are taught to think that they have received “free 
education.” It is the unfortunate boast of the party which 
passed that Act that such is the case, and I for one shall 
always regret that some small direct payment was not exacted 
from the parents to remind them that, directly or indirectly, 
in smaller or in larger proportion, every man in a civilised 
community pays, and should pay, and always must pay, his 
share of the national expenditure. There is a very real danger 
that the working men of this country, who in many cases pay 
neither rates nor taxes, who, indeed, if they neither drink nor 
smoke may almost evade any contribution to the national 
Exchequer, may be led to think that by some strange process 
they are an exception to the homely truth that this is a 
world where you get nothing for nothing and precious 
little for sixpence. It has been my good ‘fortune in the 
last few months to be the guest of more than one working 
man’s Friendly Society, and I have ventured on each 
occasion to impress upon them as earnestly as I could how 
much it was to their best and truest interest that the 
encouragement of thrift and the spirit of manly independence 
should be the underlying principle of any scheme for the pro- 
vision of old-age pensions, and that any political party that 
came to them with the promise that these pensions could be 
provided at the sole expense of any other section of the com- 
munity would be promising them an impossibility, and offering 
them a gift that would one day be their own undoing. I must 
apologise for a letter of such length, and for one so entirely 
composed of truisms, but I venture to think with you, Sir, 
that it is the duty of every man in accordance with his ability 
to follow Lord Lansdowne in the high service he is doing to 
one and all in speaking out fearlessly and honestly while yet 
there is time to warn his fellow-countrymen of the danger 
that threatens the foundations of the national character.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. LETHBRIDGE, 

Clavadel, Switzerland. 





MR. BIRRELL AND THE STATE OF IRELAND. 
[To tae Epiron or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—As a reply to those Liberal journals that, knowing the 
subject but imperfectly, object to the application of the 
Crimes Act on the ground that it is unfair to the accused and 








unconstitutional, the following extract may be cited from a 
speech made on Sunday week in Westmeath by Mr. L. Ginnell, 
M.P., who, boasting that cattle-driving had been carried out 
“ North and South and East and West,” besought his bearers 
to continue the movement :— 

“There were meaner things done under the Liberal Govern 
ment than under the Tory Government, because the Tories had 
the courage of their convictions and had the honesty to say,‘ We 
will coerce them’; whereas this sneaking Liberal Government 
said, ‘We will bave nothing to do with coercion, we will treat 
them under the ordinary law.’ What was the difference? Under 
the Coercion Act men were brought before two Resident Magis- 
trates for some sort of a trial at least, whereas there in County 
Westmeath their neighbours had been sent to gaol by one 
Resident Magistrate, without any trial at all.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., r 
THE INDIAN COTTON-DUTIES. 


[To rus Eprror or tae “ Spectator,” | 
Srr,—With reference to Mr. Tattersall’s letter on Free-trade 
in India, and your note thereon, in your issue of the 14th inst., 
I must admit that the imposition of an Excise-duty on Indian 
cotton manufactures is in accordance with the theory of Free- 
trade. It seems to me, however, that to impose a tax the 
proceeds of which are not necessary for revenue purposes, 
merely in order to prevent some of one’s own people from 
making a slightly larger profit than they are theoretically 
entitled to, is Free-trade gone mad. As to the particular 
case, I cannot remember whether Lord George Hamilton was 
Secretary of State for India at the time the Excise-duty was 
imposed on Indian cotton manufactures. But whether he 
was or not, and whatever reason he or any one else may have 
given for the measure, it is unquestionable that there was but 
one opinion about it in India,—viz., that it was enacted under 
severe pressure from Lancashire. I never heard this disputed. 
Mr. Tattersall’s final sentence, that “India...... cannot 
be protected at the expense of the County Palatine,” goes to 
show the justice of the view taken in India as to the origin of 
the Cotton Excise Act. Has Lancashire ever done anything 
in any way to help India? I should say not. If not, why 
should not India be protected at the expense of Lancashire ? 
I can see no reason whatever. Whether protective legislation 
would in the end be for the benefit of India is another matter, 
but that is the business of India, not of Lancashire. My 
recollection is that the Tariff Act was passed first without any 
thought or hint of the Excise Act, which followed it after an 
interval of some months, and which was not undertaken until 
Lancashire raised an outcry at the passing of the Tariff Act. 
If so, what becomes of the argument that Lord George 
Hamilton acted as a Free-trader was bound to act? I say 
nothing about Lord Cromer’s action in Egypt, because I am 
not aware of the facts of the case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREE-TRADER,. 








GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 
[To tux Eprror or tae “Spectator.” 
Srr,—You were good enough a few months ago to comment 
in a favourable manner upon the effort I am making to pur- 
chase Glastonbury Abbey for the Church of England, and I am 
encouraged to write to you and explain the position in which 
we now find ourselves. The actual transfer of the property 
from Mr. Austin takes place on the 24th of this month. The 
property is sold to the three trustees of the Fund which I have 
formed,—namely, Mr. A. F. Somerville, of Dinder House, 
Wells; Mr. Neville Grenville, of Butleigh Court, Glastonbury ; 
and myself. We pay over to the vendor the amount of money 
we have already received, and mortgage the property for the 
balance to Mr. E. Jardine, who is willing that we should pay 
off this balance as soon as we can. When this mortgage has 
been completed, the property will be placed in the hands of 
the Diocesan Trustees of the Diocese of Bath and Wells, an 
incorporated body. The way our funds stand at present is as 
follows. The purchase-money of the Abbey property is 
£30000, and £1,000 must be reckoned as the cost of the 
expenses connected with the sale, the transfer, and the cost of 
the appeals for money. Of this sum of £31,000 we have actually 
received £19,129. The sum of £4,374 has been promised 
but not yet received, and the balance to be raised is £7,497, 
and from December 24th we have to pay interest on all 
the money not paid over. When the money has been paid, a 
Council consisting of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
five Bishops whose Sees are contiguous to Glastonbury, witb 
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an equal number of prominent clergymen and laymen, will 
have the duty of choosing and stating the purpose for which 
the Church of England proposes to use this important 
property; but nothing can be done with it until it is free 
from liability. For the time being the Abbey house will be 
let to Mr. Jardine. Now, Sir, it is obviously a wise thing 
that the necessary money to pay off the debt on the property 
should be contributed as speedily as possible. The burden 
of interest is considerable, and the delay in obtaining 
possession is rather disappointing. 

There is a special reason why we should endeavour to com- 
plete the transaction with promptitude. In the year 1897 the 
Bishops attending the Lambeth Conference assembled to the 
number of a hundred and four for a remarkable service held 
in the ruins of the Abbey, with the object of emphasising the 
connexion of the Church of England with the ancient British 
Church. The Lambeth Conference is to be held again in the 
year 1908, and it is not to be doubted that if the Bishops 
could be invited again to Glastonbury to unite in a service of 
thanksgiving for the completion of the scheme of purchase, 
the hearts of many of them would be made to rejoice. The 
following year is also a notable one in this diocese, for in 1909 
it will celebrate the thousandth anniversary of its formation, 
Bishop Aldhelm having been consecrated to this See in 909. 
I am quite aware of the paramount importance of caring more 
for the souls and bodies of our fellow-creatures than for the 
preservation of any buildings, however ancient, and the 
utilisation of historic sites, however sacred; but the different 
duties need not conflict,—indeed, Sir, you will be among the 
first to appreciate the stimulating effect of a reverence for the 
past upon efforts made for the good of the people who live in 
tke present day. Therefore, notwithstanding the especial 
claims which the appeals of Christmastide may have upon 
your readers, I hope they may be induced to help us to bring 
to a successful issue the efforts we of this county are making 
to preserve Glastonbury Abbey for the Church and nation.— 
I am, Sir, &c., G. W. Batu. anp WELL. 

The Palace, Wells, Somerset, December 20th. 


[It is with the utmost satisfaction that we print the appeal 
of the Bishop of Bath and Wells for funds to complete the 
purchase of what is without question one of the most 
interesting places in the British Islands from the point of 
view of English Churchmen. As the Bishop shows, the 
English Church is at Glastonbury in direct touch with a 
Church which was of higher antiquity in these islands than that 
of Rome, and never admitted the pretensions of the Bishops of 
the Imperial city. The site of a continuity so moving has been 
saved for the Church by the patriotism and devotion of the 
Bishop, but it is only right that he and his co-trustees should 
as soon as possible be relieved of a very heavy financial 
responsibility. If every reader of the Spectator who is also a 
Churchman would send his half-guinea to * The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, The Palace, Wells, Somerset,” the deficit would 
soon be turned into a credit balance. But, in truth, there is 
no reason why the gift should be confined to Churchmen. 
Glastonbury is the heritage of all English Christians, and all 
should share in its preservation as a national and spiritual 
historical monument. Those who help to preserve Glaston- 
bury need have no fear that harm as well as good may be done 
by their gifts. The preservation of a place of beauty and of 
deep historical interest as a national possession for ever cannot 
be otber than a good work.—Ep. Spectator. | 





GERMAN AND BRITISH NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE * SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In view of the agitation in this country about the 
enormous relative increase of the German Navy Estimates in 
comparison with our own, it may be useful to set out the exact 
figures from official sources. Return No. 299 of Naval 
Expenditure in the year 1905 gives the naval expenditure for 
the year ending March 31st, 1905 :—Great Britain, £41,696,313 ; 
Germany, £10,567,342. Adding £977,091 for expenditure 
under naval works bills to our gross Navy Estimates for this 
year, and taking the latest German figures, we obtain the 
present comparison :—Great Britain, £33,888,137; Germany, 
£16,579,095. In other words, from four to one we change 
to two to one. It should be added that to obtain exact com- 
parisons on the same basis, owing to the exclusion of pensions 
&c., from German naval figures, £3,674,880 should be deducted 
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from the British figures for 1905, and about £3,800,00 from 
those for this year; while the deductions to be made from the 
German figures for fortifications are insignificant, bein 
£95,162 for 1904-5, and a somewhat larger sum for the new 
year. We find, therefore, that the relative gain in four years 
of German Navy expenditure over our own amounts in round 
figures to £14,000,000 per annum, and yet we are told that our 
relative efficiency never was greater, and a hundred and thirty. 
six Liberals have presented a Memorial in favour of further 
reductions! It should be added that the Estimates for 19]) 
in Germany provide for an expenditure of £22,511,000, and in 
that year a new Navy Bill for further increases is likely to bg 
introduced.—I am, Sir, &ec., CaRLYON BELLatrRs, 








MIDDLE-CLASS EXPENDITURE. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.” } 
S1r,—Strong though my surprise and admiration are at the 
achievement of “ Contentus sorte meA,” that twentieth-century 
successor of Goldsmith’s village preacher who was “passing rich 
on forty pounds a year” and exercised so much hospitality, 
I must confess to an even greater surprise and indignation at 
others of your correspondents who portion out their £1,600 or 
£2,000 a year entirely on themselves and families, as if property 
had no duties to the Church, the poor, and the sick. (One of 
them, signing himself “ £ s. d.,” does indeed reckon £100 out 
of his £2,000 for charity, which is about one-quarter of what 
he spends on pleasures and amusements, and exactly half of 
what the despised Pharisees gave to God.) As your corre. 
spondents are all anonymous, they might without immodesty 
have owned that they regarded one-tenth or one-quarter of 
their abundant means as earmarked for their poor neigh- 
bours, their poor relations, and their place of worship. Their 
estimates, however, reveal that what they give away is given 
on impulse, and not on principle, or to an extent which costs 
them much, or in proportion to their means. They illustrate 
the well-known facts that all charities are supported by a very 
limited number of persons, called, I believe, “the charitable 
ten thousand,” and that the wealthy laity of the Church of 
England do next to nothing for the support of their clergy. 
We who live among the working classes know how much more 
generously they support their poor relations, their place of 
| worship, and those in distress than do the wealthy middle 
| class with their £1,500 or £2,000 a year. And we feel that 
such people as your correspondents are responsible for some 
of the strides which Socialism is making.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. F. Nort Smiru. 
Marlborough College Mission, Tottenham. 








[To tus Eprror or tue “Srrctator.”’] 
Str,—The letters appearing on this subject are most 
interesting. I quite agree with “ Contentus sorte mei” that 
“apparently necessary and inevitable expenses are not really 
so.” Here I believe is the crux of the whole question, What 
a little we really need, and how much of our striving and 
straining is to get that which “ we were better without.” How 
few of us are strong enough to rule our own affairs and not be 
led into undue expenditure by the fancies of the man next 
door, next street. A systematic apportionment of income is 
most advisable, something like the following:—Rent and 
taxes, 10 per cent. ; housekeeping, 40 per cent. ; insurance, 5 per 
cent.; clothing, 15 per cent.; charity, 10 per cent. ; education, 
10 per cent.; savings, 10 per cent. As the income increases 
a larger proportion should be allotted to the prudential items 
rather than to an increase of fixed charges, rent, &. In 
middle-class households some of the work must of necessity 
be delegated, and here the element of waste is no small item. 
A careful overseer can save much in this direction. A deter- 
mination to cut one’s coat according to one’s cloth, and never 
under any condition outside of absolute starvation to go 
| into debt, implies a strong will, a resolute purpose; but 
what is man worth if he cannot “rule hisown house”? Iam 
strongly of opinion that if more thought and care were given 
to these affairs by our teachers and guardians of morals 
(clergymen, &c.), quite as much benefit would accrue to the 
community as from many of the public exhortations we are 
accustomed to hear. As a commercial man, I know that it 
is not the poor who cannot pay, but the wealthier class who 
will not, that are the greatest stumbling-block. To be 
obedient to the common-sense rules of life is not always as 
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easy as to follow the heavenly vision, but surely we need both. 
—I am, Sir, &c., BEaAcon. 





OUTDOOR RELIEF. 
{To THe EDITOR or THR “SPECrATOR.”] 
§rr,—I venture to draw attention to a point in regard to 
outdoor relief which I think should be emphasised in support 
of the statement in your article in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 30th on “ Old-Age Pensions”: “A firm refusal of outdoor 
relief brings to light relations and friends who are able to help.” 
I mean the fact that the only relatives of an adult applicant who 
are legally liable to contribute to his support are parents and 
adult sons (and in some cases grandparents, at the discretion 
of the Guardians). Therefore, however fully the Guardians 
are informed of the circumstances of the various relatives, as 
stated by your correspondent Mrs. Lowndes, they cannot 
enforce payments from any others. Those who have had much 
experience in the relief of the poor in town and country know 
that it is not uncommon to find the brother or sister of people 
in well-to-do circumstances in dire poverty and receiving 
outdoor relief, the Guardians being unable to obtain any 
contribution from the relatives.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ToOwN AND CouNTRY. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 
[To tux Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—*G. C. B.’s” suggestion in last week’s Spectator 
that the unemployed in Britain should be converted during 
the winter months into trained soldiers reminds one of the 
story of the King of Spain who issued an order that all the 
beggars in his kingdom (which swarmed with them) should be 
compelled to join the Army. All the beggars disappeared.— 
Iam, Sir, &., RALPH RICHARDSON. 
10 Magdala Place, Edinburgh. 





DISRAELI'S BORROWINGS. 
(To tae Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Sir,—In May, 1904, I contributed to the Spectator a list of 
seventeen maxims and witticisms ascribed to Disraeli which 
had the appearance of being derived from external sources. 
The letter gave rise to an interesting correspondence in the 
Spectator, and I have seen many references to it in other 
papers. As recently as last October and November I saw the 
letter referred to in a London evening daily and a Glasgow 
weekly paper. To the list then given it may be interesting to 
add some others:—(18) The phrase “men of light and 
leading,” used by Disraeli in a speech in 1858, came from 
Burke. (19) Disraeli’s assertion that only those nations 
that behaved weli to the Jews prospered had been made long 
before by Frederick the Great. (20) Disraeli said: “ Youth 
is a blunder, manhood a struggle, old age a regret.” This 
is based on Seneca’s famous saying, Initium caecitas, pro- 
gressio labor, error omnia. (21) In 1864 Disraeli said of the 
French Revolution: “ When the turbulence was over, when 
the shout of triumph and the wail of agony were alike stilled; 
when, as it were, the waters had subsided, the sacred heights 
of Sinai and Calvary were again revealed,” &c. This simile 
had been used by other orators again and again. Canning 
used it in proposing the vote of thanks to the Duke of 
Vellington after the battle of Vittoria, and Shiel used it in his 
speech on the Irish State trials in the House of Commons in 
1844; Sir Walter Scott also introduced it in his “Life of 
Napoleon.” (22) Disraeli’s phrase “ stateswoman ” comes from 
Swift. (23) * Anecdotage”’ was derived by Disraeli from his 
father, who in his turn derived it in conversation from Rogers. 
(24) In “Sybil” Disraeli compares Fox to Catiline. Canning 
described Fox as “ the Catiline of modern times” in the Anti- 
Jacobin. (25) Disraeli compared the Ministers of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government to “a range of exhausted volcanoes.” 


‘This was an image used by Wilkes. “ How is it, Wilkes,” 


said somebody to the demagogue, “that you sat silent 
through all the French Revolution debates?” “The fact 
is,” replied Wilkes, “I am a burnt-out voleano.” Somebody 
once pointed out the coincidence to Disraeli, and he is 
said to have remarked: “It looks like a crib, but it is the 
first time I knew that Wilkes had ever said anything worth 
repeating and fit for publication.” (26) The advice given to 
Contarini Fleming by his father is based on that of Lord 
Chesterfield to his son. Chesterfield, like Contarini Fleming's 











father, advised his son to “read Rochefoucault,” and study 
French writers, and cultivate the society of women. 
(27) Disraeli wrote of Bolingbroke as “the glory of his order 
and the shame.” This is probably from Pope's description of 
Erasmus in his “ Essay on Criticism ”— 
“ At length Erasmus, that great injured name, 
The glory of the priesthood and the shame ”— 
but a still older writer, Sir George Mackenzie, the “ Bluidy 
Mackenzie” of Scottish Presbyterian hagiology, described 
Montrose in his “ Celia’s Country House and Closet” as 
“His country’s glory and its shame, 
Caesar in all things equall’d, but his fame.” 
(28) Disraeli’s phrase Imperium et Libertas was suggested by 
Bolingbroke, from whom Disraeli derived so many of his 
ideas. The words “imperio et libertate” are used by Cicero 
in the fine passage at the end of his fourth oration against 
Catiline.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Lovat-FRAsER. 





BRISTOL CORPORATION STOCK. 
[To THe EDITOR oF Tus “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Your issue of the 2lst inst. contains a communication 
from the town clerk of Bristol in which he states that 

“There is absolutely no proposal in the Bill [now deposited 
in Parliament by Bristol Corporation] which seeks to alter in 
any way the terms upon which loans already obtained by the 
issue of stock have been raised, or to vary the obligations of the 
Corporation to existing stockholders, whether as regards payment 
of interest, repayment of principal, or provision of sinking 
funds.” 
That the Bristol Corporation did intend by their Bill to vary 
the obligations of the Corporation to existing stockholders 
there is no doubt in financial and commercial circles in Bristol, 
and the existing holders of Bristol Corporation stock are much 
indebted to the London Stock Exchange for the course adopted 
by them, which fortunately has so efficiently prevented the 
Bristol Corporation from carrying out their original intention 
of varying their obligations to existing stockholders and 
affecting their interests.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Larce Houpsr or Bristo. 
CoRPORATION Stock. 





THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR. 
[To tux Epitor or THe “ Spectator,” | 

Srr,—On Wednesday next, New Year’s Day, an Act comes 
into operation which cannot fail to be of the greatest interest 
and advantage to the readers of the Spectator. The great 
majority among them are vitally interested in the administra 
tion of trusts, whether under settlements for the benefit of 
wives, children, families, or institutions, or under wills. The 
lamentable breaches of trust, which have been so common in 
these recent years of wild speculation, have come home to 
many suffering widows and orphans for whom ample provision 
had been made. But it is not given to mortals to see beyond 
their own lives, and power devolving upon a sole surviving 
trustee has been too often abused. Now full security is 
offered on the credit of the British nation to settlors, 
beneficiaries, and testators that their wishes and interest will 
be faithfully observed for all time, within the legal limit. 
You may not approve of some of my views, but on this 
accomplished task I feel sure of your approbation and 
encouragement. It represents the constant effort of a score of 
weary Sessions. Bills were introduced and moved nig|it after 
night. Sometimes success seemed hopeless, sometimes it 
seemed near. At length, thanks in large measure to the 
present Lord Chancellor, the Public Trustee and Executor 
lives. As such he can never die, never become incapucitated, 
never leave the country. His office is in Clement’s Inn, 
London. A postcard sent thither will bring a pamphlet to any 
inquirer, fully explaining how trustees can get rid of their 
liability, and beneficiaries of trustees, and how testators can 
name the Public Trustee executor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Villa Florence, Cannes. C. E. Howarp VINCENT. 

[Sir Howard Vincent and those who helped him are to be 
heastily congratulated on the fact that on January Ist, 1908, 
the Act due to their untiring efforts comes into operation. 
—Ep. Spectator. } 


THE POISON IVY OF CALIFORNIA. 
[To raw Eprron or tas “Srecratoa.” | 
Srr,—The very interesting letter in your issue of Decem- 
ber 21st from your correspondent “ A Sufferer” may perhaps 
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create the impression that the poison ivy, unless artificially 
transplanted, grows only in California. As a matter of fact, 
it is fairly well known all over the United States, including 
even the neighbourhood of the Eastern cities. I spent a week 
this autumn in the outskirts of Philadelphia, and was the 
victim of a very severe attack of ivy poisoning, contracted 
either on the golf links or amongst the undergrowth in the 
paddock of my host’s garden. The symptoms were identically 
the same as those described by your correspondent, with one 
important exception. “A Sufferer” states that the attack of 
the poisoning begins always in the forehead and eyes, and 
travels downwards ; but in my case it began in the feet, then 
in the hands, and finally in the forehead and eyelids, one 
eye being completely closed and the other nearly so. 
Except for a slight attack in the lower part of the 
legs, the rest of my body was entirely untouched, though 
both hands and feet and head were swollen to an 
enormous size, with intolerable irritation. Possibly your 
correspondent may have weak eyes, which would no doubt be 
sufficient to account for the different progress of the disease ; 
but probably further investigation will prove that the pollen 
from the poison ivy attacks that portion of the body which 
is the nearest to itor the most exposed. In my own case there 
is little doubt that I contracted the disease when trampling 
in the undergrowth. Your correspondent mentions the ease 
with which the disease is contracted and the fact that most 
individuals are immune. I know instances in America where 
persons dare not go into the country at all for this reason, 
although other members of the same family can even handle 
the plant with impunity, and I have heard of cases where 
persons merely passing rapidly through the air in a motor- 
car have been badly attacked. If any of your readers know 
of a remedy, snch information would be greatly appreciated, 
as doubtless many of your readers, like myself, pay an annual 
visit to the United States. The treatment prescribed to me 
by a New York doctor did more harm than good and only 
increased the irritation. I, however, found relief by constant 
hot sea-water baths and by strong doses of liver medicine. I 
find that the disease is almost unknown to English doctors, 
and those to whom I have mentioned it seemed to take my 
remarkg with a very large grain of salt. Surely now that the 
poison is known to be our old friend Rhus tow. the antidote 
ought not to be difficult to find.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CESTRIAN. 


[To tue Epitor or THE “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—I was much interested in reading the letter in your last 
issue about the poison ivy of California. I have had a some- 
what similar experience from another plant, the Primula 
obconica. Some time ago I had several of these plants in my 
conservatory. The gardener who attended to the plants was 
attacked by a very irritating itching sensation in different 
parts of his body, which developed into sore places and 
produced a general condition resembling blood-poisoning. 
The local doctor being unable to effect any cure, the 
gardener went to one of the London hospitals, and while the 
remedies prescribed gradually effected a cure, the doctors 
who were consulted were unable to diagnose the cause of the 
complaint. I subsequently found out that a florist in the 
neighbourhood who had several of these plants in his shop 
had been attacked in a similar way, and I have since heard of 
several gardeners who have been obliged to banish this plant 
owing to their having been also attacked in the same way.— 


I am, Sir, &c., W. H. WHEELER. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED RHYME. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—The request of your correspondent Mr. Charles W. Bell 
in the last issue of the Spectator called up the memory of 
early lessons and of a certain once-familiar “little red book.” 
Search brought to light a very tattered little volume entitled 
“Infantine Knowledge,” and though many of its pages are 
missing, the greater part of the “ Historical Sketches of the 
Kings of England” is there, and affords very entertaining 
reading. Eight lines of rhyme are devoted to each Sovereign. 
The book contains besides spelling and reading lessons, practical 
pieces, dialogues, directions for our agreeable behaviour and 
polite address, and two catechisms, and is a mine of instruction 
and amusement. The title-page is gone, but internal evidence 
(p. 165) seems to reveal the date of publication. Mr. Lovechild 
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has been examining his son Augustus on his knowledge of 
Roman figures, and declares himself so well satisfied that 
he will not propose any more questions, but continues eT 
will thank you, however, to write down in numerals the date 
of the present year, 1847.’ Augustus immediately took 
up his pen, and after a short pause wrote as follows:— 
MDCCCXLVII. Mr. Lovechild was so much pleased with 
the readiness with which this was executed that he not only 
expressed his entire satisfaction, but assured his son that his 
attention to his studies should be handsomely rewarded.” Ip 
the next lesson we are told how his father presented Augustus 
with a beautiful silver watch, “and the necessary appendages 
of a chain, seal and key.”” The book was printed by Bentley, 
Wilson, and Fley, Bangor House, Shoe Lane. I hope your 
correspondent will be successful in finding a complete copy of 
this interesting little work.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Eviza Primrose. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—An old friend tells me that the lines quoted are from 
a child’s book called “The Book of Infantine Knowledge,” 
which also contained spelling columns, arithmetical tables, 
short stories, and finally the “Kings and Queens.” She 
thinks it was published by a Gracechurch Street firm of 
Barton and Harvey, or some similar name. She supplements 
the lines quoted by the following :— 
“ William styled Rufus from having red hair 

Of virtues possessed but a moderate share. 

He bridled the kingdom with forts round the border, 

And the Tower of London was built by his order. 

Walter Tyrell, his squire, while hunting one day 

Attempted a deer in the forest to slay, 

But missing his aim, struck the King to the heart, 

And his body was carried away in a cart.” 
At present she does not remember any other lines, and 
these may not be accurately given, but no doubt your 
correspondent’s inquiry will lead to the production of the 
book itself.—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. M. 


[To tue Eprron or tHe “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—The rhymes on the Kings and Queens of England that 
your correspondent is seeking are to be found in a volume of 
the “Little Library”—‘“ The British Story ’—published by 
Jobn Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1832. The story is 
told in prose, but the title-page announces “ thirty-four 
engravings, representing the Sovereigns in their proper 
costumes,” and under each illustration there is a rhyme.—TI 
am, Sir, &e., Mary Morton. 
15 Greville Road, N.W. 


[To Tur Eptror or Tar “Sercraror.”] 

Srr,—The rhymes on the Kings and Queens of England 
which your correspondent Mr. Bell desires to find (Spectator, 
December 21st) are included in a little book, “ Infantile 
Knowledge,” published by Griffith and Farren. My tattered 
copy has long lost its title-page, and I have no clue to the 
date of publication; but the advertisement pages at the end, 
happily still intact, state that the book is by the author of 
“The Child’s Grammar,” and in its tenth edition, price 2s. 6d., 
3s. 6d. coloured.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. C. 


[To rue Eprror oF THe * Srectator.”] 
Srr,—The historical lines in question (Spectator, December 21st) 
were taught me by my grandmother in the “ forties,” and as her 
education ceased in 1785 they are probably anterior to that 
date. I cannot remember them all, but as taught to me they 
began thus :— 
“The Romans in Britain they long held sway, 
The Saxons they afterwards led the way, 
And they tugged with the Danes, till an overthrow 
They both of them got from the Norman bow.” 
Then followed the lines beginning as your correspondent sets 
forth, except that for “ascended” the version taught to me 
had “climbed up to.”—I am, Sir, &e., A. G. 
EDWARD LEAR. 
[To THe Environ oF THe “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It may interest you to know that Edward Lear was a 
great friend of my father, W. Frith, R.A. ; that he wrote some of 
his “ nonsense” verses with my eldest brother—now dead—on 





his knee; and that he used to be much astonished that his 
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“ nonsense ” was preferred to his pictures. I recollect going 
to see him in his studio in or close to Langham Chambers, 
yery many years ago; he bad a large picture of “Cedars of 
Lebanon ” on his easel, and he told me, quite seriously, that he 
had had to keep his windows closed, as the London sparrows 
would come in and try to roost in the branches! I thought, 
in view of your interesting review last week, these notes 
might be of interest to your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
17 Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood. J. E. Panton. 





INS AND OUTS. 
(To tue Epitror or tus “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—In your amusing article on “Ins and Outs” in last 
week's Spectator you quote Lady Grove as assuring us that 
certain unfashionable pronunciations are “irretrievably damn- 
ing.” The society manner of pronouncing the word “girl” 
—which is almost, but not quite, represented by the spelling 
gal—would, I presume, be an excellent example of fashionable 
pronunciation, and it would be interesting to know what the 
Spectator could say for or against it. .My inability to pro- 
nounce this word with the nuance which is considered correct 
within the charmed circle irretrievably stamps me as one 
of the OvrTs. 

[We should have thought gairl was nearer than gal.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





“THE SOCIAL FETICH.” 
[To tae Eprron or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—May I offer you a word of thanks for the leniency you 
show in dealing with the appalling mistake I made in my 
attempted condemnation of the misuse of the word “like” 
(Spectator, December 21st)? Of course, what I wanted to find 
fault with was the use of “like” in the place of “as,” which 
we must all have been forced to hear. I had originally written 
“Like she does in everything.” This was inadvertently 
corrected to “Like everything she does,” which, as you point 
out, is perfectly correct. But I cannot excuse myself for the 
absurdity of the gibe as the phrase stood; nor exonerate 
myself for this blatant exhibition of the blind trying to lead 
the clear-sighted. I therefore thank you sincerely for your 
considerate correction, by which I shall hope to profit.—I am, 
Sir, &e., AGNES GROVE. 

51 Bedford Square. 

| We can sincerely sympathise with Lady Grove over her 
annoying misprint, for we have all suffered from the demon 
of perversity who every now and then contrives to defeat the 
best efforts of printers, proof-readers, and writers. Think of 
the dismay caused by the dropping of an “r” in the announce- 
ment at the end of an entry in the “ Deaths” column,—*“ Fiends 
will please accept this intimation.” That could only be due 
to daemonic influence.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





GULLS AND DABCHICKS. 

{To THe EDITOR oF THE “Spxcrator.”] 
Srr,—Yesterday (December 19th) in St. James's Park I again 
saw the blackheaded gulls chasing two dabchicks. The latter 
always dived to escape their pursuers, but as soon as they 
came up again the gulls swooped on them like birds of prey, 
and the poor little dabchicks were kept continuously diving. 
One gull actually attacked a waterhen, but the waterhen took 
to the wing, and escaped underneath the overhanging branches 
of a tree, where the gull did not follow it. On the other hand, 
many waterhens swam about among the gulls, and even rested 
with them on the rocky islets south of the peninsula, and were 
quite unmolested.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Crook. 

Devonshire Club, St. James's, S.W. 





UNDERFED SCHOOL-CHILDREN,. 
[To Tue Evrror or Tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In your last week’s issue you express approval of the 
action of the London County Council in declining to put into 
operation the Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906. May I 
cali the attention of your readers to the letter signed by 
Lords Rosebery, Rothschild, Avebury, and Mr. Balfour which 
appeared in the newspapers on December 21st? In that letter 
an urgent and eloquent appeal is made to the charitable public 
for contributions to a fund sufficient to provide meals for 
necessitous and underfed children in the public elementary 
schools of London during the coming winter. The children 








are compelled to attend school; and it is both cruel and 
useless to attempt to teach the hungry and the underfed. 
There are unfortunately in the poorer districts too many cases 
of real hardship; and unless there is a generous response to 
the appeal, it will be necessary to raise the funds by rate. 
Under the present law the limit of rate is a halfpenny, which 
yields in London £90,000. But it is evident that the poorer 
ratepayers will not long be content to feed their own 
children and at the same time to pay for the children of 
their neighbours. Thus the burden and the cost of pro- 
viding the seven hundred and forty thousand children in nine 
hundred and forty-six schools with one or two meals a day 
might become most serious when parents had ceased to feel 
responsible for the children of the State. Such a result, 
however pleasing to the Socialists, must give cause for 
reflection to all those who care for the strength and 
permanence of family life in our cities. The public are assured 
that the L.C.C. has reorganised the machinery for the provision 
of meals and guarantees the most careful supervision, and that 
all subecriptions will be entirely expended in nourishing food. 
The lists drawn up by the Care Committees are carefully 
scrutinised and tested, so that only cases of genuine hardship 
may be relieved. It is estimated that a sum varying from 
£15,000 to £20,000, according to the severity of the winter, 
will be required. Subscriptions may be sent to H. Percy 
Harris (Chairman of the Council), County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W.; or to the Manager, London and Westminster 
Bank (St. James's Square, S.W.), to the account of the 
Provision of Meals for Children Fund.—I am, Sir, &c., 

52 Grosvenor Street, W. W. PEEL. 

[We have dealt with Mr. Peel's letter elsewhere.—Eb, 
Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


—@—— 
TO LIEUTENANT E. H. SHACKLETON AND HIS 
COMRADES. 


[The latest South Polar expedition, under the command of Lieutenant 
Shackleton, is due to leave Port Lyttelton, in New Zealand, on January lst, 
1908. 


Kn to those voyagers of an earlier day 
Who westward sailed across unventured seas, 
Seeking the golden-shored Hesperides, 
Steer these new farers of the unknown way. 
No Eldorado lures them now; yet they 
Hear the same call, and in their spirit stirs 
The fire that kindled those old venturers, 
The voice that none who hear can disobey. 


Where all have failed their trackless march may gain 
The lone and silent dreamlands of the Pole ; 
Yet whether these they win or find no goal, 
Honour be theirs! who in the farthest main 
The old flag of their country first unfurled, 
And charted the last sea-way of the world. 
S. R. Lysacur. 








THE THEATRE. 


“L’'ART ADMINISTRATIF,” 
THERE are few pleasanter occupations than the building of 
castles in the air; and the more elaborate and detailed the 
construction, the greater the fascination of the work. Mr. 
William Archer and Mr. Granville Barker, to whose collabora- 
tion we owe an interesting and suggestive volume containing 
the “ scheme and estimates” for a “ National Theatre,” * have 
thrown themselves with gusto into the task of castle- 
building, and have produced an airy edifice which for com- 
pleteness of conception and minuteness of execution it would 
be difficult to rival. It is clear enough that they have enjoyed 
their task, and their enjoyment communicates itself straightway 
to the reader, who follows with delight wherever the delighted 
authors choose to lead him. “Supposing,” Messrs. Archer 
and Barker have in effect said to one another, “there were put 





* A National Theatre: Scheme and Estimates. By William Archer and 
H. Granville Barker, London: Duekworth and Co, (5s. net.) 
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into our hands the sum of £330,000—or, to be on the safe side, 
let us say £380,000—with which to further the cause of 
English drama, how should we spend it?” Their book is the 
answer to the question, and, whatever one may think of the 
wisdom of this answer, it is impossible to complain of its 
vagueness. Not content with indicating the main outlines of 
their scheme, the authors have entered, with scrupulous atten- 
tion, into the consideration of a vast multitude of details. 
They are ready with a scheme of decoration for the entrance- 
hall of their hypothetical theatre; they have drawn up 
elaborate lists and tables of the repertory of plays to be per- 
formed there; they have even gone so far as to create a 
company of imaginary actors with imaginary names, and to 
east them for imaginary parts. When one comes upon a 
facsimile of the form of application for seats, with directions 
as to “returned coupons” and “postal orders for three 
shillings,’ one begins to rub one’s eyes, and to wonder 
whether, after all, an “airy nothing” so definite and explicit 
as this can possibly be without a “local habitation,” which 
somehow or another has escaped one’s notice,—in the Hay- 
market or the Strand. 

But it would be doing an injustice to the book to suggest 
that it is nothing more than an ingenious Utopian jeu d' esprit. 
It will be welcome to all who are interested in the welfare of 
the theatre, if only on the score of the quantity of information 
which it cohtains, and the light which it throws on the actual 
conditions of theatrical work. The improvement of these 
conditions is the main end which the authors have in view; 
and the establishment of a “ National Theatre” is, in their 
opinion, the best and most effectual means for bringing about 
the desired result. And indeed there can be little doubt that 
most of the evils of the present system would be—if not 
remedied—at least ameliorated by their scheme. A theatre in 
which “long runs” and “actor-managers ” were alike unknown 
would offer great advantages both to actors and to dramatists. 
On the one hand, it would tend to give a much-needed stability 
to the acting profession, and, on the other, by lessening the 
risks of dramatic production, it would do away with many of 
the difficulties and dangers which beset the playwright to-day. 
So far every reader of Messrs. Archer and Barker’s book will 
find it convincing; but there is a further question, which it 
nowhere discusses, and upon which the whole of the argument 
really turns. The adyantages of a National Theatre may be 
great; but what is the price that must be paid for them? Is 
it not so heavy as to overbalance all the merits of the scheme ? 
One is reminded of the poor wolf in La Fontaine’s fable, who 
was ready to follow the example of the sleek and well-fed dog, 
until he saw a suspicious something round his companion’s 
neck. What could it be? “Le collier dont je suis attaché,” 
explained the dog :— 

“ Attaché? dit le loup; vous ne courez donc pas 
Ou vous voulez ?—Pas toujours; mais qu’importe ? 
—Il importe si bien que de tous vos repas 
Je ne veux en aucune sorte, 
Et ne voudrais pas méme & ce prix un trésor.” 
And surely the wolf was in the right. 

The collar which is round the neck of every National 
Theatre is the collar of State control,—an instrument which 
is all the more dangerous from its apparent insignificance. It 
lies there so quietly embedded in the fat folds of the contented 
animal that it needs the sharp eye of a wolf to detect its 
presence; and even Mr. Archer and Mr. Barker, and the 
squadron of writers from whom they quote, seem to have 
failed altogether to realise the importance of that fatal word 
“attaché.” “The State,” says Matthew Arnold in a passage 
which stands as the motto of the present work, “the nation in 
its collective and corporate character, does well to concern 
itself about an influence so important to national life and 
manners as the theatre,” and the sentiment is re-echoed a 
hundred times throughout the book. But what does this 
precisely mean? “The State shall be my governors, but not 
my critics,” wrote a greater than Matthew Arnold; and when 
we are told that the State “ does well to concern itself” with 
the theatre, or that we must “organise the theatre,” or that 
we must look forward to “the recognition of the drama by 
the State,”—whenever we hear such doctrines as these, we 
shall do well to remember Milton's weighty words. For is it 
not clear that these doctrines imply by their very nature that 
the State shall be permitted, and even encouraged, to overstep 
the functions of government, and to take upon itself the 


| 





functions of criticism? If a theatre is to be a “ National” 
theatre in anything but name, it must, in one way or 
another, come under national control; and whether this 
control be exercised through the medium of some Government 
Department under a Secretary of State for Dramatic Affairs, 
or whether—according to the suggestion of Mr. Archer and 
Mr. Barker—it be lodged in the hands of a body of public 
trustees, the same results would inevitably follow. The very 
names of the bodies to which our eastle-builders have given 
the right of electing trustees are ominous in the extreme,— 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Royal Academy, 
and the London County Council. It would certainly be 
impossible to name four institutions more representative of 
the nation, and it would be equally impossible to name any 
more totally unfitted for having a hand in the management 
of a theatre. The authors compare the position of their 
hypothetical trustees with that of the actual Trustees of the 
British Museum, but the analogy does not hold. For the 
drama is not a science; it is an art. It is not a dead thing to 
be pinned down and classified and docketed; it is a living 
creature, winged and wondrous, hovering inexplicably over 
magical flowers, and amenable to no laws but those of fancy. 
Such a phenomenon, it is easy to imagine, would not stay for 
long in the keeping of public trustees, though doubtless they 
would be able to furbish up a plausible waxwork imitation to 
take its place,—the art, not of genius, but of mediocrity, the 
safe, official kind of art, “l'art administratif,” as Renan puts 
it. Mr. Barker in his preface declares that the director of 
his theatre would be able to include in its repertory such plays 
as those of Gorky, Ibsen, and D’Annunzio; but surely he is 
over-sanguine. Who can doubt that a director who ventured 
upon such bold courses would be very soon brought to book 
by the Board of Trustees ? 

And it is not only in its relation to the drama, but in its 
relation to the art of acting, that a policy of State criticism 
must be viewed with dislike and distrust. The establishment 
of a National Theatre means the establishment of a school 
of actors and of acting,—a school which, by the force of its 
prestige and the continuity of its tradition, must in the long 
run assume a predominance over the whole histrionic art of 
England, with all the claims to orthodoxy and infallibility 
which such a predominance would inevitably involve. In 
short, an Academy of Acting would come into existence; but, 
after all, has our experience of academies been so fortunate 
as to make us look forward to another with eager hope? The 
query, as Sir Thomas Browne says, is “ too sad to insist on.” 
dven in France—under far more favourable conditions—the 
history of the Comédie Frangaise has been marked by a suc- 
cession of internecine struggles and intrigues, of monstrous 
pretensions, and of violent revolts. And in England neither 
our art nor our character has any natural inclination towards 
authority. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that there is 
precisely one way in which to act Moli¢re—the right way— 
and that all the rest are wrong; but who can limit the number 
of ways in which it is right to act Shakespeare? The truth 
is that it is not by means of leading-strings and careful 
dieting that the English theatre will come to health and 
strength; no administrative forcing-house will bring it to 
maturity. It must be allowed, like La Fontaine’s wolf, to 
“run where it likes”; it must be given the fresh air of 
freedom. If Mr. Archer and Mr. Barker could find their 
£380,000 and would forthwith set up a theatre of their own 
—a theatre with a repertory and without an acting-manager— 
they would confer a boon upon our drama which it would be 
difficult indeed to overestimate. But it must be, without a 
shadow of a doubt, their own theatre: there must be no 








trustees. IGNOTUS. 
BOOKS. 
THE LITERARY MAN’S BIBLE.* 
Mr. W. L. Courtney has made an anthology from the 


literature of the Old Testament, and has called it The Literary 
Man's Bible, He believes that a large proportion of cultivated 





* (1) The Literary Man's Bible: a Selection of Passages from the Old Testament, 
Historic, Poetic, and Philosophic, I‘lustrating Hebrew Literature, Arranged, 
with Introductory Essays and Annotations, by W. L. Courtney, M.A., I.i.D. 
London: Chapman and Hall. [10s. 6d. net.]——(2) The Modern Reader's Bible, 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D, 
Lendon: Macmillan and Co. [10s. net.] 
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people no longer read the Hebrew Scriptures. Arbitrary and, 
as we now think, mistaken definitions of inspiration have 
locked them away from the man who has thrown off the 
dogmatic yoke of former generations. The doctrine of verbal 
inspiration reduces all the “original features” of the Hebrew 
writings to “ one dead level of uniform doctrinal applicability,” 
and those who have given up the doctrine of verbal inspiration 
have very often ceased to look in the Old Testament for any 
inspiration at all. The aim of the writer is “to give back the 
Bible” to such men as these, who have “ceased to appreciate 
its unparalleled value.” 

Mr. Courtney sets himself, accordingly, to treat the 
Old Testament “purely as literature,” and he gives us 
his selections in ordinary print upon ordinary paper. 
The result is delightful, and we defy the most con- 
servative reader not to admit that new splendours disclose 
themselves in story, prophecy, and poetry when the act of 
reading is made so easy as to be unconscious. A few pages of 
literary criticism form an introduction, and some notes of a 
more technical sort occur throughout the volume. These 
notes present in succinct form to the reader the conclusions 
as to date, authorship, &c., of the various books which 
Mr. Courtney has gleaned from his study of recent Biblical 
criticism. We think they will strike the student as unduly 
dogmatic, but had they been less so they must have been 
more diffuse. 

The anthology itself falls naturally into two great divisions, 
the historic and the prophetic, and it would be difficult to 
praise too highly the literary discrimination displayed in 
each half of the book. It seems* to the present writer that 
hardly anything of supreme literary value has been left out 
of either. In his opinion, the passage in Ezekiel beginning 
“son of man, the children of thy people still are talking 
against thee,” should have found a place, and the excerpts 
from Deuteronomy might have been more copious. After 
careful reading and much consideration, no other omission 
occurs tohim. To be a little too long is always a good fault 
in an anthology, and we think it is the only fault which could 
reasonably be brought against this one. It would not be true to 
say that the Hebrew Scriptures reach a supreme literary height 
only when inspired by religion or ethics. The Book of Ruth, 
the Song of Solomon, David's exploits both in love and war, the 
stories of the women of “a beautiful countenance” who gained 
his heart, the record of the chivalrous deeds which have called 
forth the love of the world, the picture of Joseph’s half- 
humorous tolerance, and Deborah’s heroic bloodthirst are 
sufficient answers to any such theory. Nevertheless we are 
surprised that pages of merely heroic or graphic narrative 
should find a place in such an anthology as Mr. Courtney has 
compiled. Esther, for instance, is quoted at length without, 
as it seems to the reviewer, sufficient warrant. Is there any- 
thing of “unparalleled” literary value about the episode of 
Samson and Delilah? Again, does not the terrible cannibalism 
of the siege of Samaria offend too grossly against modern 
sentiment to make its literary value appreciable by modern 
men and women? And what literary interest attaches to the 
Tower of Babel? The selections which we have deprecated, 
however, make up all told but a very small fraction of a 
beautiful whole. 

One common pitfall Mr. Courtney is too accomplished a 
man of letters to fallinto. He has left out nothing on the 
ground that it is too well known,—a mistake which, while 
it might have attracted superficial students, would have 
destroyed the critical value of the book. And, indeed, as the 
ordinary reader turns over the leaves of even the best-known 
passages in the Old Testament, how little familiar he is apt to 
find himself with their finest details. Perhaps no portion of 
the Old Testament is so strongly fixed in every man’s memory 
as verses one to eighteen of the twentieth chapter of Exodus 
(it contains the Ten Commandments), yet how few people 
could go on with the chapter after the prohibition to covet 
their neighbour's goods. The next four verses contain, however, 
one of the finest passages in Hebrew literature, suggesting as 
it does to the mind of any thoughtful reader the whole rela- 
tion of the prophets to that Divine Spirit which we call 
inspiration, and of the populace to their prophets :— 

“And all the people saw the thunderings, and the lightnings, 
and the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking: and 
when the people saw it, they removed, and stood afar off. And 
they said unto Moses, Speak thou with us, and we will hear: but 








let not God speak with us, lest we die, And Moses said unto the 
people, Fear not: for God is come to prove you, and that his fear 
may be before your faces, that ye sin not. And the people stood 
afar off, and Moses drew near unto the thick daukness where 
God was.” 

But apart altogether from the passages which have passed 
into the laws and into the language, whole tracts of splendid 
prose lie open in Mr. Courtney's book before every reader who 
has no first-hand familiarity with the Bible. Perhaps the 
world has been well advised in singling out the Messianic 
portions of Isaiah as the greatest work done by the two or more 
prophets who bear this name. But putting on one side the 
marvellous expression given to the expectation of the 
Redeemer, there remains much poetry of the highest 
inspiration in this prophetic book. The passages in denun- 
ciation of the idle rich could hardly be surpassed. The man 
who joins “house to house” and lays “field to field,” who 
“ getteth riches, and not by right,” and who “ at his end shall 
be a fool,” is an eternal figure, and the sort of inspired 
kindness by which the prophet’s heart is softened to thoge 
who cannot accept the conventional creed of their day remains 
fresh for ever. “Who is among you that feareth the 
Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his servant, that walketh in 
darkness, and hath no light? let him trust in the name of the 
Lord, and stay upon his God.” Or again: “I will bring the 
blind by a way that they knew not; I will lead them in paths 
that they have not known: I will make darkness light before 
them, and crooked things straight. These things will I do 
unto them, and not forsake them.” 

The Book of Job is not, of course, given here in its entirety, 
but a very large portion—a portion which makes a whole, and 
leaves no essential element out of the drama—is laid before 
the reader. Ina short essay which makes part of the intro- 
duction Mr. Courtney gives hig own explanation of the 
philosophy of the poem, which perhaps will never he 
adequately explained. For our own part, we agree with 
Mr. Courtney only up toa point. “The two elements of his 
[Job’s] character which are constantly put before us are, first, 
his undeviating confidence in God; secondly, his determination 
to plead his cause before Him.” That is, of course, the theme 
of the book. The upshot in our author's mind is this: “The 
theophany is so overwhelming that an individual cause is 
wholly obliterated by its splendour.” In other words, “God 
is the author of a wonderful universe, in which the rights of 
the individual sink to insignificance.” This does not seem to 
us to be the final impression left upon the reader by the great 
metaphysical drama of Hebrew literature, To our mind, it 
is otherwise. Job comes into communion with the author of 
that universe. “I haye heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear: but now mine eye seeth thee.” By this communion his 
insignificance is done away with, and his thirst for knowledge 
assuaged. With an extraordinary foresight of a later light 
thrown centuries after upon the enigma of life, the dramatist 
suggests that with the vision of God’s greatness there came 
to Job a magnanimity which contributed to his redemption,— 
“the Lord turned the captivity of Job, when he prayed for 
his friends.” In the end Job is great and free. He has 
solved the enigma for himself, but no man can solve it for 
another. 

Space forbids us to quote or to criticise further. A large 
portion of the reading public owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Courtney, who in reopening their Bibles has done them a 
service. 

In connexion with this book we may mention another 
entitled The Modern Reader's Bible, which, though it has been 
for some years before the public, is now for the first time 
brought out in a single volume. “ The spirit of this work,” 
Dr. Moulton tells us, “is bounded by the idea of literature.” 
Its object is to enable every student of both Testaments to 
recognise at a glance the historic, dramatic, poetic, or didactic 
nature of the passage he is reading :-— 

“ Its scheme has been, accepting for translation the results of 
our Revisers, to investigate, from internal evidence of the writings 
themselves, and by principles of comparative literature, the 
exact literary form and detailed structure of the books of 
Scripture; and then to use all the devices of modern printing 
for the purpose of indicating such structure to the eye of the 
reader. Introductions to the books, and notes, have been added, 
but these are secondary; the page setting, if only it is correct. 
is itself the best of commentaries.” 
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A BOOK OF CARICATURES.* 
To nothing more than to caricature is Abraham Lincoln’s 
famous formula appropriate,—‘“ For those who like that sort 
of thing, that’s just the sort of thing they like.” It must be 
confessed, however, that the genius of the British people as 
a whole is averse from caricature, and that our plain man 
is not able to appreciate the art in the true sense. He 
likes a joke and he likes a funny picture well enough, but 
that is not caricature. We are not going to attempt the 
impossible and try to define caricature, but it certainly is 
not the method which Tenniel and his able predecessors and 
successors have employed to delight and instruct our people 
| in the weekly Punch cartoons. Charles Lamb spoke of Ford 
discovering “something of a right line in obliquity.” That 
is what the true caricaturist is always doing. His obliquity is 
ugly, violent, offensive, immense, grotesque. Yet look below the 
superficies and you find beauty in the ugliness, gentleness in 
the violence, charm in the offence, detail in the immensity, 
grace in the grotesque. ‘The caricaturist is, as it were, 
obliged by the conditions of his art to outrage the sense of 
beauty at every turn. Nevertheless, if he is a true carica- 





Delightful, again, is the explanatory passage in which Mr. Henry 
James's style is mocked to perfection because it is mocked go 
sympathetically. There is a certain sameness about many 
of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s caricatures, yet on occasion he can 
get quite away from himself; witness the most attractive 
diabolic rendering of Mr. Bernard Shaw. The flames of a 
mild and lucent Hades spring around him as he stands, and 
neatly curled across his arm is a spiteful tail, though we 
are sure that it is armed with a sting which is not, but only 
looks, envenomed. We must not forget, too, the entertaining 
picture of “Lord Northcliffe Suggesting a Headline to 
Mr. Gosse.” Another example of Mr. Beerbohm’s power and 
originality is the picture of Mr. Claude Lowther dominating 
Paris. The design of the colossal figure with its background 
of streets and people has true originality. 

But, after all, it is a poor thing to write about pictures, 
The better way is to look at them, and we recommend all who 
care for wit and humour in line to study Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
book,—first, however, clearing their minds from any pre- 
conceived notion of what caricature ought to be. Everything 
has « beginning and an origin, even things apparently so 
original and individualistic as Mr. Beerbohm’s art. In our 


turist, beauty’s frail flower may by the miracle of inspiration | opinion, he derives chiefly from Lear, though he has also no 
dwell in every line and shadow of his work. So much for | doubt been affected by Caran d’Ache and Beardsley 
the figurative part of the caricaturist’s art. But he wants | and shows in certain respects a strain of ancestry from 


besides a great intellectual equipment, the power of reflection, 
of criticism, of satire, and of invective. “He must for ever be 
plucking the apple from the topmost bough,—the apple that 
all former gatherers have forgotten, or at any rate not 
gotten. It is conceivable that a very stupid man with a 
perfect technique and a true sense of colour may give 
us infinite delight in his painted cloth. The caricaturist 
must of necessity be “an intellectual creature.” He must also 
be what Burke calls “a public creature.” That is, he must 
know the world, great and small, and be able to shoot not 
merely folly as it flies, but wisdom and great achievement. 
Caricature is a fool’s—an Elizabethan fool’s—commentary in 
line and colour on the life of our day. 

Those who turn to Mr. Beerbohm’s delightful work, A 
Book of Caricatures, will, we are sure, agree that it fulfils 
the essential conditions of the art. Look at the admirable 
picture of Mr. Sargent at work in his studio which forms 
a frontispiece to the volume. The authentic spirit of 
Mr. Sargent’s art is shown in the magnificently distorted 
energy with which he is assailing his canvas. How admirable, 
too, is the criticism conveyed in the sitter’s, or rather stander’s, 
pose and habit. A woman of fashion, a Duchess, or a 
millionairess in the panoply of the mode is stuck up before 
us in all her dulness and immobility, and gives with her yellow, 
dyed coiffure and vacant look a whole world of contrast to the 
painter's energy and enthusiasm. It is a fascinating study, 
and the three little musicians fiddling in the foreground 
accomplish the mental picture as they complete the pattern of 
the design. And here we may note that Mr. Max Beerbohm 
is always at his best when he is what we may term 
dramatic. Admirers of his former book may remember 
the inimitable design of Tennyson reading his poems 
to the Queen, and the delightful collection of men and 
beasts in the garden of Rossetti. We do not mean to say 
that Mr. Beerbohm is not happy when dealing with a 
single figure, but he is distinctly at his best when he is 
telling a story. Excellent beyond any description we can supply 
is, for example, the drawing in the present volume of “ Mr. 
Locke Taking Tea at the Club.” The characterisation of 
the four admiring ladies is as perfect a criticism of a certain 
phase of London life as can be imagined. Delightful, too, is 
“Mr. H. G. Wells Conjuring up the Darling Future.” 
Different, but equally good, is the picture of Lord Grim- 
thorpe entering a Parisian café. “ Voili, milor Grimthorpe 
qui arrive!” The maitre d’hétel and the row of waiters 
through which “ milor” passes are the inn servants of all time. 
We know each of them to-day, but these men were also 
“the drawers” in Henry IV. They set his winter and his 
summer chair for Dryden at Wills’s Coffee House. It was 
they who welcomed Shenstone at his inn. They laid the 
table for the Pickwick Club. 

Amongst the single figures, none is better than Mr. Henry 
James enveloped in a fog, but trying to see his own hand. 








* A Book of Caricatures, By Max Beerbohm. London: Methuen and Co. | 
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It is an odd mixture, but the 
Long may he make sport of 


Rowlandson and Gillray. 
result is a great caricaturist. 
and for the Philistines! 





ANCIENT BRITAIN,AND THE INVASIONS OF 
JULIUS CAESAR.* 

THE readers of Dr. Holmes’s former book on the conquest of 
Gaul anticipated that ancient Britain would come next. It 
is part of the same “sphere of influence,” and Dr. Holmes is 
impelled across the Channel by the same irresistible necessity 
which called Julius Caesar. French archaeologists have 
before this made both fields of study their own. But our 
native students need not shrink from comparison with foreign, 
and in Dr. Holmes we have an admirable exponent of the 
views of an extraordinarily wide circle of writers, as well as a 
commentator and observer of original powers. 

This is a history of our island which begins at the 


beginning. Monastic chroniclers used to begin at the 
Creation. Later English writers began with Julius Caesar. 


Freeman and Green protested against this, and started with 
the English invasions. The extreme doctrine, that nothing 
mattered before Hengist, was salutary at the time to 
clear away misconceptions about Roman or British political 
influence. But since most ordinary readers have been 
persuaded that the main stem of our polity is not British 
nor Roman, it is well to go back to the earliest recoverable 
traces of man in Britain. What went before must have 
influenced what came afterwards. In what manner, how 
much or how little, may be disputed; but if the earlier story 
is neglected entirely, the question of how much or how little 
can never be correctly determined. The story of Britain is 
one of successive invasions from the South-East. Palaeolithic 
man, Neolithic Long Heads, Round Heads, Bronze Users, 
Celts, Belgae, Romans, English, Ecclesiastical Rome, Normans, 
all came that way. Who can tell what traces of the original 
furrows may not underlie the latest wheel-marks? When 
Palaeolithic man came into Britain this was no island. Man 
came across dryshod, as the animals had come before him. 
The Palaeolithic people—on the existence of Eolithic man Dr. 
Holmes suspends his opinion—do not seem to have spread in 
any numbers beyond the South-East. Lincolnshire, Derby- 
shire, perhaps the East Riding, Denbighshire, Glamorganshire, 
Carmarthenshire, and Devonshire have yielded traces of them ; 
but the great majority of the implements found have been in 
an area bounded by a line from Hampshire through Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, to the Wash. Here the 
remains of the Thames Valley, and of Kent and Sussex, 
outnumber the remains elsewhere. In other words, man, 
existing at an antiquity which is really immeasurable, 
succeeded in occupying what the Romans first conquered, 
what the early English conquests first covered, what William 
the Conqueror was master of after his first campaign. But 

* Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. By T. Rice Holmes, 


Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin). With Illustrations and Maps. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, (21s. net.j 
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the hunters who lived a precarious life among tigers, hyaenas, 
and mammoths were checked by no human resistance from 
going further. They were, to judge from their implements 
and their few skulls, an offshoot of the almost universally 
spread race which, with all its savage squalor, was still komo 
sapiens, masters of fire and of tools, and therefore potentially 
masters of creation. Yet again a characteristic of later 
histery appears,—the outlying group was inferior to the 
Continental. The artistic development of Palaeolithic man, 
testified to by the French specimens of carving, has yielded 
so far only one example of its existence here. 

The men who polished and ground stone, besides chipping 
it, must surely have sprung somewhere from the stone-chippers. 
Whether they did so here is another matter. Sir John Evans 
believes in a break of human existence in Britain between 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic man. The reason for this, if it is 
the case, is beyond us. Dr. Holmes, wisely we think, suspends 
his judgment on the fact. But when the Neolithic men were 
here Britain was something like what it is now. It was an 
island. Their land surface was not extremely different from 
ours. The Surrey Wey, for instance, was at the bottom of 
its valley near Farnham, not at the top of the hills where 
the Palaeolithic implements lie in the old river drift, deposited 
scores of thousands of years before Christ. Neolithic man 
is a familiar person to us compared with his predecessors. 
His various tools adapted to various purposes of a 
quasi-civilisation, his sepulchres, his bones, his pottery, 
his huts, his entrenchments speaking of some tribal organisa- 
tion, are common enough all over Great Britain. The remains 
exist very generally on the dry uplands, the Downs of the 
South, the Pennine Range, the Malvern Hills. Above the 
tangled forests and the marshes of the lowlands he found 
room for life on a dry soil, for pasturage of flocks and herds, 
for cultivation’; for he did cultivate in his later period, though 
not so extensively as bronze-using man did. But caution is 
necessary in drawing conclusions from negative evidence. His 
remains are, perhaps, not to be found now on some lower sites, 


because those sites have been inhabited and cultivated for | 


some three thousand years since his time. The civilisation of 
Neolithic man is excellently described by Dr. Holmes, 
as it existed here, for again in the outlying island 
the arts of textile fabrics, pottery, and ornaments lagged 
behind Continental performance. In even the Stone Age 
we had an insular history not quite like that of the 
Continent. Man is always in some ways the sume, but always 
in others different in different places and times. But, as Dr. 
Holmes points out, the differences of time shade off into each 
other. The Neolithic, the Bronze, the early Iron Ages over- 
lapped in point of time. They do so still. The same savage 
tribe possesses Li¢ge guns, bone-tipped arrows, stone axes, 
and a few trade knives of steel. The Bronze Age especially, 
as an age of commerce—for not even copper, much less tin, is 
universally abundant—must have cvexisted with the ages 


before and after. The first round-headed invaders of the 
earlier Neolithic Long Heads were also stone-users. Bronze- 


users were invaders, at least very probably. But the invaded 
would acquire bronze too. Till they did, we think that the 
invaders would get the better of them, in spite of Dr. 
Holmes’s doubt whether bronze was used at first by more than 
a few chiefs. Probably it was not common; but did not the 
Achilles or Hector of the brazen spear scatter the common 
herd ? There are inevitably other small points in which a reader 
may disagree with Dr. Holmes. Need the burial of many 
children along with women mean infanticide? Amongsavages 
when a mother is dying her child dies naturally. Notices of 
monuments cannot be expected to be exhaustive. Carnarvonshire 
is omitted from the counties which possess circles of standing 
stones and hut circles. The Maenau Hirion behind Pen- 
maenmawr are a standing circle, and Conway Mountain has 
huts. But the whole treatment of the mysterious stone 
circles seems excellent here. The passage on Stonehenge is 
worthy of its subject. Indeed, from the Neolithic to the 
early Iron Age Dr. Holmes seems at his best, if a critic who 
cannot pretend to such an exhaustive amount of reading may 
be allowed to say so. But one characteristic of all this part of 
the book is the complete exposition of many views, and an 
often suspended judgment upon points which must remain 
partly matters of opinion. 

There is a distinct change in the manner of the book when 
it comes to the period of documentary evidence. The volume 








is nearly equally divided into two parts,—one descriptive 
history, the other treatises upon what are often strongly con- 
troverted questions, such as the ethnology of the Picts, the 
British tin trade, the Cassiterides, Ictis, and the localities of 
Caesar's invasions. The evidence upon these matters rests 
upon brief written notices of very various values, and scarcely 
any conclusion upon them can be reached which does not involve 
some difficulty. But 
Dr. Holmes again and again uses such words as “Since I have 
proved,” “Tt has now been demonstrated,” or finally, “ That 
some will for a time dispute these conclusions is likely enough; 
but not those whose judgments count. For them the problem 
is solved.” Mommsen and Airy and Long are dead, and past 
conversion; Professor Ridgeway is alive happily, and so are 
some other people whose judgments may or may not count, 
but whose judgments will be suspended. We must indicate 
one or two weak points in the premisses of such very confi- 
dent conclusions. The texts nowhere state, what Dr. Holmes 
assumes, that tin was shipped from Ictis to Corbilo, on the 
Loire. Professor Ridgeway’s argument, founded on the 
practice of the Greek language, is decisive that Td “Irw» means 
the port or bay under the Itian headland. Dr. Holmes says 
that it means Boulogne; but Boulogne is called Gesoriacum, 
not Portus Itius, and no historian, geographer, nor even a 
poet, says that Caesar sailed from Gesoriacum. The supposi- 
tion may solve difficulties, but it is not in the evidence. 


Mommsen said they were insoluble. 


Sir George Airy’s conclusion about the tides is scarcely to 
be dismissed as Dr. Holmes dismisses it. By doing violence 
to Caesar’s plain language he makes him come to Britain on 
possibly August 25th, probably the 26th. Caesar seems to say 
that he landed on the 27th, for his second squadron sailed on 
the fourth day after he landed, and he saw them on the 30th. 
He could not see them start from Gaul, and he would not know 
whether they had started before or after midnight of the 
29th-30th. The plain sense is that he is referring to the 30th. 
But if Caesar's landing is brought forward by one or two 
days, and if an unusual state of the tidal currents prevailed, 
then the tidal stream would have been only twenty-five 
minutes too late to take Caesar to Deal. 
have accelerated the turn of the stream. So they might, and 
At any rate, there was no strong 
Is it possible to 


But winds might 
g 


they might have delayed it. 
wind, or he could not have landed at all. 
found so absolute a conclusion as the one quoted above on 
more unsatisfactory premisses ? The Astronomer-Royul knew 
the conditions and concluded differently. Every theory has 
its difficulties; but surely the attitude of writers who admit 
that they have not settled the question, but that their views 
seem to them to involve less difficulty than others, is a safer 
position ? 

But it is pleasant to dismiss a remarkable book with 
commendation. The last chapter of description, on the re- 
sults of Cuesar’s invasion, the subsequent political conditions 
in Southern Britain, and the penetration of the country by 
Roman influence preparatory to a somewhat easy conquest of 
the South-East under Claudius, is most interesting. The use 
of numismatic evidence illustrates the way in which history 
stands indebted to kindred branches of knowledge. All 
archaeology, indeed, is history written in metal, earth, and 
stone. 

LONDON PARKS AND GARDENS.* 
THERE was room for a writer who should look at London 
apart from streets and houses, and Mrs. Evelyn Cecil has 
filled the gap with an engaging book. Topographical writers 
who have dealt with London, and even expressly with London 
parks, have too often been content to write of the men and 
women who have walked and ridden in the open spaces; they 
have written little of the open spaces themselves, Yet the 
history of London, illustrated in the growth of her open 
spaces, is unlike the history of any other city in the world. 
There has been nothing systematic in their growth, nothing 
like the strictly regulated progress of American towns, which 
provides for a “park system,” much as if it were a sanitary 
system; merely Londoners have never liked to lose sight of 
trees and grass, and have kept them within view whenever 
possible, and enclosed them permanently if there seemed a 
likelihood of their destruction. It is the history of this 


By the Hon. Mrs, Evelyn Cecil. With 
1 London: A. Constable and Co. 





* London Parks and Gardens, 
Illustrations by Lady Victoria Manners. 
(21s. net. | 
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irregular growth of open spaces with which Mrs. Evelyn 
Cecil deals, beginning with Hyde, Green, and St. James’s 
Parks, and so through the municipal parks, the commons and 
open spaces, to end among the squares and private gardens. 
But she has written more than a mere history; she describes 
the parks and gardens themselves, and especially deals with 
their horticultural possibilities, This is the distinctive feature 
of the book. To take Hyde Park, for instance; it is interesting 
to read of the park being “substancially empayled” so that 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth could hunt the deer; or 
of the Ring, where Cromwell was nearly killed by a 
pistol exploding in his pocket, and where Hind, a famous 
highwayman, robbed a coach of a hundred pounds, and 
made his escape into St. James’s Park, which was then 
a sanctuary. But there is an even greater interest in the 
history of the trees and water and flowers of the park; in the 
gradual change from the days when the deer drank in the 
West Bourne to the period when the Chelsea waterworks had 
the use of all the streams and springs in the park, and were 
displaced by Queen Caroline to make the ponds into one,— 
the Serpentine; later still, when flowers were first brought 
into the park. That was only forty-seven years ago, in 1860, 
and at first the flower-beds were not always well treated. 
Since that date there have been many changes and additions ; 
there are now about five hundred and fifty different kinds of 
trees and shrubs in Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, and 
some of the older trees are exceptionally handsome; the ash- 
trees near the Mount Gate, for instance, and the oaks and 
elms and chestnuts between the Round Pond and Bayswater. 
Mrs. Evelyn Cecil’s book will, in fact, prove a most welcome 
guide to any one who wishes to learn where to look for good 
specimens of forest and other trees within a mile or so of 
Piccadilly. There is an old superstition that only the plane- 
tree will thrive in London, because it sheds its bark, and so 
its coat of soot, every year. The chapters on the various 
spaces in which trees have been planted, or remain from the 
days when the squares and gardens were not enclosed, ought 
to go far to dispel that illusion. The book is not, however, 
entirely concerned with history or horticulture. The author 
writes sympathetically of the less well-known open spaces, 
the sorely needed “lungs” of the crowded poor neighbour- 
hoods,—Avondale “ Park,’ for instance, with its four acres, 
its swings, and its band. “When the band plays the place is 
packed. ‘I’ve calculated as many as nine hundred at one 
time,’ says the old guardian, who is proud of the place, ‘and 
as for the children, you often can’t see the ground for them.’” 
Perhaps for that reason, the “park” does not lend itself to 
illustration. But the other parks have a clever illustrator in 
Lady Victoria Manners, whose water-colours are picturesque 
and well reproduced. 





THE LIFE OF THE SALMON.* 
Tus is the most important contribution to the vast litera- 
ture of the salmon that has appeared for some time. Mr. 
W. L. Calderwood, as Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for 
Scotland, can speak with experience and authority. He 
is also imbued with the scientific spirit which only values 
well-ascertained facts. By these, and not by the theories of 
anglers or the dogmas laid down by owners of nets, has our 
knowledge of the habits of the salmon been increased. A 
great number of interesting observations and experiments 
are recorded in this volume. At the same time, it is 
well to begin, as Mr. Calderwood does, by admitting that 
we still do not know much about the life of the salmon. 
Indeed, it is but little more than fifty years ago that the parr 
was found to be a young fish and not a separate species. The 
difficulties of observing the salmon are, of course, enormously 
increased by the migratory habit which takes it to the sea, and 
so removes it from our sphere of knowledge. It is worth 
noting by the way that Mr. Calderwood regards the salmon 
as a marine fish which has acquired the habit of spawning in 
rivers. But the difficulty of following the salmon on its 
excursions into salt water has been to some extent got over by 
marking fish and watching for their recapture. Much informa- 
tion has been obtained by this method. Marking operations 
are being carried on upon a large seale, and in 1905 no less 
than six thousand five hundred smolts were marked in the 


* The Life of the Salmon: with Reference more especially to the Fish in Scotland. 
By W. L. Calderwood, F.R.S.E. London: Edward Arnold. [7s, 6d, net.] 








is 
Tay with a little silver loop through the dorsal fin. The 
very instructive results of this experiment ure set out in 
Mr. Calderwood’s second chapter, which seems to show 
that it is the habit of many individuals to remain in the sea 
beyond the grilse stage. These are first recaptured in the 
shape of small spring fish. On the question of salmon 
feeding or fasting in fresh water Mr. Calderwood, of course 
holds that they do not “feed” in the sense of eating ana 
nourishing their tissues. No one who has examined the 
evidence can hold a contrary view. At the same time, this 
does not involve a denial of the undoubted fact (as the 
ordinary man, heated by discussion, often appears to thin) 
that salmon take into their mouths so-called flies, prav.ns, 


minnows, and other edible lures. The nature of the 
food of the salmon in the sea and the enormous 
amount consumed have now been fairly well ascertained, 


But Mr. Calderwood maintains that the entrance of the 
salmon into fresh water is not wholly explained by a 
condition of satiety. A valuable and quite modern dis. 
covery (which is elucidated by plates in the fourth chapter 
of Mr. Calderwood’s book) has taught us to read the 
age and life-history of a fish from its scales. The 
periods of feeding and non-feeding and of spawning are 
disclosed by a study of the rings of the scales under a 
microscope. It is surprising to find that many spring fish of 
twenty pounds from the Tay have never spawned. Experi- 
ments have also shown that the sea-lice, which are sought for 
by the angler on fresh-run fish, may remain on for four or 
five days. An appendix gives some old records of salmon- 
marking dating back to 1823. It is, of course, only within 
the last few years that tests have been applied on a really 
trustworthy scale. Yet Izaak Walton mentions experiments 
of tying ribbons to the tails of young salmon to see whether 
they returned to the same rivers. 





“MY DAME’S.”* 

THE history of the House of Evans as written by Major Parry 
is in some measure the history of Eton during the greater part 
of the last century, and therefore the record of the early days of 
a multitude of men who afterwards served the public with dis- 
tinction. We can well believe that few public schools can claima 
boarding-house which has been carried on by two generations 
of the same family for nearly seventy years, thus spanning an 
interval between the days when Miss Angelo (a noted “ Dame” 
and a beauty in her day) used to appear in patch and powder 
riding to church in a sedan-chair, and the years when motor- 
cars race through the streets of Eton at incredible speed. 
Surely, too, within that time no other Eton house—however 
often it may have changed hands—has ushered into the 
greater world of affairs a more distinguished company of men 
than Evans's. We suspect that most old Etonians will admit 
this proposition, albeit reluctantly, for the volume under 
review renders it singularly difficult to disprove. 

The author has adopted a most ingenious method which 
serves alike to praise his subject and to interest the 
public. With laudable industry and discrimination, he has 
gleaned from those who boarded at old William Evans’, or 
Miss Jane Evans’, house in Keate’s Lane early impres- 
sions of their youthful friends and matured appreciations 
of their “Dame.” Thus we learn much of the boyhood 
of such men as the Fremantles, and Chittys, and Lytteltons, 
&c., and something of many others whose subsequent 
lives have been worthy of the school from which they issued. 
Even to the non-Etonian it is interesting to know that 
General Lyttelton, the present Chief of the Staff, was the 
first Captain Commandant of the Eton Volunteers in 1860; 
that Sir Edward Hamilton, whose loss the Treasury 
deplores, was a brilliant football player, and one of the 
founders of the school Musical Society; that Sir Hubert 
Parry, another ferocious footballer, took his musical degree 
before leaving Eton at the age of eighteen; that Lord Grim- 
thorpe (better known to the House of Commons as Ernest 
Beckett) was the originator of the first House Debating 
Society at Eton in 1872. In this last connexion we note 
that the first discussion in that distinguished assembly con- 
cerned the advisability of continuing “Tap”—a refreshing 
institution still dear to Etonians—and resulted in a decision 
in its favour; the last debate, in 1906, was on the Irish 





* Annals of an Eton House, By Gambier Parry, London: J. Murray. [l5s. net.] 
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question, and a division showed a majority in favour of 
Home-rule. 

Best of all, however, is the character of Miss Jane Evans 
as written by scores of her pupils and published in these 
apnals. She was “the guide, philosopher, and friend” of a 
generation of Etonians; “bible and book” to them all. Mr. 
Sargent painted her portrait, as only he could paint it, at the 
end of her life, and his impression of this gentle lady is 
recorded: “how surprised he was with the honesty, directness, 
and power of her personality.” But the multitude of grateful 
witnesses who bear testimony in this volume to “My Dame” 
leave a memory of sympathy and grace, vf deep religious 
feeling and consummate worldly wisdom, which her de- 
scendants may well treasure, and of which her old pupils must 
be proud. “Dames” in the literal sense ceased at Eton when 
she died; but what of that? Even the laudator temporis acti 
will take comfort from her familiar quotation : “ God buries 
His workmen, but carries on His work.” 





THE CRUSADERS IN THE EAST* 

Mr. STEVENSON is fully justified in insisting that a history of 
the Crusades, to have an organic unity after the commence- 
ment, must be written as a history of the Crusading States in 
Syria. Weare too apt to look upon the Crusades merely as 
a series of romantic episodes which lighten up the sordid side 
of the Middle Ages, and provide a background for masters of 
the art of fiction, both in prose and poetry. Yet for two 
centuries the stability of the Latin kingdoms of Syria was a 
matter of prime importance for Hurope as a whole. They 
secured the “open door” between East and West, and they 
were a large factor in the commercial prosperity of the Italian 
maritime States. On the other hand, their existence was an 
open sore in the Moslem East, a perpetual drain upon the 
material resources of the Caliphate, and a check to the tide of 
Mohammedan conquest. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
possession of the Holy Places by Christian rulers was almost 
as great a humiliation to the followers of the Prophet as their 
desecration by the Mohammedans was to the religious senti- 
ment of Europe. The story of the Crusades has generally been 
told exclusively from the Western standpoint. Mr. Stevenson 
regards them as part of the history of the East, and draws 
largely from the Arabic chroniclers. Treated from whatever 
point of view, the narrative of those two centuries is a tangled 
skein, and the author, by a severe policy of repression, has 
succeeded in keeping the main threads well in hand. The 
moral and material effects of the Crusades upon Europe are 
outside his scope, and he has resisted the temptation to 
moralise over the picturesque and heroic figures that crowd 
the canvas. But he draws attention to the disastrous schism 
between the Byzantine Empire and the rest of Christendom 
which was one of the consequences of the Crusades, and 
he shows clearly, if only by implication, the eternal, though 
unrecognised, influence of sea power upon history. The 
crusading colonies in Syria were an exotic, dependent entirely 
upon the support they received from the West, and as the 
reinforcements dwindled their weakness became conspicuously 
evident. At the end, when the power of the Mameluke 
Sultans had become firmly established, they collapsed like a 
house of cards, though their fall was illumined by many a 
deed of heroism. The decay of the crusading spirit was an 
essential element in the consolidation of the nations of 
Europe; but Europe paid the penalty in the establishment of 
the Turkish Empire over some of its fairest provinces, and in 
the Eastern question, which is still with us. It was not till 
1685 that John Sobieski finally turned the tide of Moham- 
medan invasion from the walls of Vienna. This book is an 
excellent piece of workmanship, and will be especially welcome 
to those who recognise that a knowledge of Asiatic history is 
essential to the true comprehension of that of Europe. 





NOVELS. 


THE YOUNGER SET.+ 
Tax evolution of Mr. Chambers’s talent is following a course 
not unfamiliar amongst novelists on this side of the Atlantic. 





* The Crusaders in the East: a Brief History of the Wars of Islam with the 
Ietins in 8 during the Twelfth and Thirteenth fae By W. B. 
Stevenson. mbridge : at the University Press. [7s. 6d. net.] 

+ The Younger Set, By Robert W. Chambers. London: A. Constable and 
[6s.] 
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After making his name as a writer of romances in which the 
adventurous element predominates, he has of late deviated 


into the delineation of fashionable life. While we cannot 
profess ourselves altogether satisfied with the result, there is 
no denying the energy and enthusiasm which he brings to 
bear on his task, and as a highly coloured picture of the 
extravagances of the idle rich in modern New York The 
Younger Set is worth careful study. The milieu chosen is 
very much the same as that dealt with in Mrs. Wharton's 
The House of Mirth, but in every other respect the two books 
are poles apart. Mr. Chambers is violently on the side of 
the angels. Chivalry, domesticity, conjugal affection, never 
had a more thoroughgoing or eloquent champion. The 
wickedness of the “smart set” is denounced with the 
fervour of Father Vaughan. Atthe same time, the sumptuous 
surroundings of that class—their gorgeous apparel, mag- 
nificently upholstered motor-cars, rococo elevators, Lucullan 
banquets, lovely complexions, and cataracts of red-gold bair— 
are described with such inexhaustible unction that it is im- 
possible to regard Mr. Chambers in the light of a social 
satirist. Politics and poverty are alike eliminated from his 
recital; of the seamy side of finance, it is true, we get some 
occasional glimpses; but for the most part it is a world of 
ceaseless gaiety and entertainment to which Mr. Chambers 
introduces us, in which when virtuous matrons weep 
they “daintily efface” the trace of tears; when heroines go 
a-bathing they cannot dispense with the assistance of a maid; 
and when strenuous heroes are embarrassed their faces assume 
a “silken pallor.” 

Captain Philip Selwyn, the hero of the story, is a man of 
thirty-five, and, like nearly all the characters in the plot, of 
great physical attractions. Volunteering for service in the 
Far East, he sacrificed a promising career to shield a guilty 
wife, and at the opening of the story we find him back in 
New York installed in the house of his married sister, a 
superb young matron with a bevy of beautiful but insub- 
ordinate children. Nina Austin, however, not content with 
the cares of her household and her nursery and her social 
engagements, has undertaken the charge in her first season 
of Miss Eileen Erroll, a young lady who is best introduced 
in the words of her chaperon :— 

“*She’s only nineteen; pathetically unspoiled—a perfect dear. 
Men are going to rave over her and—not spoil her. Did you ever 
see such hair ?—that thick, ruddy, lustrous, copper tint ?—and 
sometimes it’s like gold afire. And a skin like snow and peaches! 
—she’s sound to the core. I've had her exercised and groomed 
and hardened and trained from the very beginning—every inch 
of her minutely cared for exactly like my own babies. I’ve done 
my best,’ she concluded with a satisfied sigh, and dropped into a 
chair beside her brother.” 

But this is not all. Let Miss Erroll herself now reveal the 
higher qualities which combine with figure, hair, and com- 
plexion to render her the most amazing of modern heroines:— 

«« When I was ten years old I was taken abroad for the winter. 
I saw the excavations in Crete for the buried city which father 
discovered near Presos. We lived for a while with Professor 
Flanders in the Fayum district; I saw the ruins of Kahun, built 
nearly three thousand years before the coming of Christ; I myself 
picked up a scarab as old as the ruins! .. . Captain Selwyn—I 
was only a child of ten; I could understand very little of what I 
saw and heard, but I have never, never forgotten the happiness of 
that winter... . J And that is why, at times, pleasures tire me a 
little ; and a little discontent creeps in. It is ungrateful and un- 
gracious of me to say so, but I did wish so much to go to college 
—to have something to care for—as mother cared for father’s 
work. Why, do you know that my mother accidentally discovered 
the thirty-seventh sign in the Karian Signary?’ ‘No,’ said 
Selwyn, ‘I did not know that.’ He forbore to add that he did 
not know what a Signary resembled or where Karia might be.” 
As they are thrown a great deal together, and as Captain 
Selwyn is after all only human, the prospects of his finding 
speedy consolation must needs be thwarted by fresh mani- 
festations of Quixotry on his part. As a necessary corollary 
of his return to society he is constantly meeting his divorced 
wife, now married to a rake and a gambler; and what between 
Captain Selwyn’s susceptibility and his chivalry, there is no 
telling what complications would have arisen if Mrs. Jack 
Ruthven—his late wife—did not opportunely develop insanity 
and “clear the decks” by pistolling her husband and herself, 
As a picture of high life in New York we know nothing to 
equal this extraordinary performance, passages in which 
recall “ Ouida” in her most sumptuous manner. Nowhere else 
can one look for characters so oddly compounded of saint 
and sybarite, crusader and hedonist. The tone of luscious 
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sentiment which pervades the text is faithfully reproduced 
in the illustrations; and in parting from The Younger Set we 
heartily wish Mr. Chambers a speedy return to his earlier 
manner. He is best when he deals with the fighting man, 
and the fighting man is always a more impressive figure 
at Cannae than at Capua. 





The Wine of Life. By Maude Annesley. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
The heroine of this novel becomes decidedly intoxicated by the 
wine of life. In the opening chapters her husband, by means of 
a plot, procures a divorce from her, and the rest of the book is 
concerned with the story of how Lady Branton, who rejoices in 
the name of Uli, uses the freedom which she has unwillingly had 
thrust upon her. It cannot be said that her story is edifying. 
In the first instance, she falls in love with a painter, to become 
only a few months after even more desperately enamoured of a 
strange IIungarian gentleman who has an almost hypnotic effect 
upon her. ‘he Hungarian is extremely violent in character, 
and very nearly kills his lady-love—who has incidentally become 
his mistress—just before the time fixed for their marriage. As 
a not unnatural result, Uli breaks off her engagement and 
returns to London. There she falls in love with the friend who, 
although his friendship with her had been perfectly innocent, was 
the co-respondent in her divorce case. The story is both melo- 
dramatic and unpleasant, as will be seen, and would not be worth 
noticing save for a very picturesque account of a journey into 
the mountains of Hungary during the winter. These few 
chapters are worth reading, although it must be confessed that 
even in them there are some flagrant outrages against good 
taste. 

The Company’s Servant. By B. M. Croker. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—This is an admirable story of life in India as it is 
lived by English people who are not Civil servants, or soldiers, or 
planters, or merchants, and by the Eurasian population who have 
more or less to do with them. John Vernon is a well-born young 
Englishman who has quarrelled with his father, and has taken up 
the work of a guard on one of the Indian railways. His head- 
quarters are at a place which answers more or less to Swindon, 
or Crewe, or Derby in our own railway system, and here it is that 
the adventures, curiously mingling his old life and his new, come 
tohim. The only criticism on the narrative is this: Could so 
capable, so intelligent, so resourceful a young man have ever been 
the dunce which he represents himself to have been, and which, 
indeed, ie must have been to bring about the initial situation ? 
Still, we are told that neither Clive nor Wellington could have 
passed the examinations which now bar or narrow the way into 
the Army. 

Reapaste Nove.ts.—A Charming Girl. By Esmé Stuart. 
(Greening and Co. 6s.)—A story of modern life. It will not take 
the reader very long to discover the sense in which the author uses 
the adjective “charming.” The Moon of Bath. By Beth Ellis. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A novel which is both entertaining 
and exciting. Bath is the scene of a Jacobite conspiracy, and the 
adventures of the different personages are excitingly told. The 
date of the story is 1745. The Boats of the ‘Glen-Carrig.’ By 
William Hope Hodgson. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—A story 
of the romantic adventures of some shipwrecked men in the 
year 1755. The Brass Bowl. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
(E. Grant Richards. 6s.)—“A novel of sensation” with a very 
ingeniously contrived plot. 

















BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


———_——— 


SOME 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


Out of Chaos. By Prince Michael Trubetzkoi. Translated by 
Edith Livermore. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—This is a vivid picture of 
the difficulties which a young Russian, who is not content with 
accepting things as they are in Russia, is sure to encounter. The 
Prince could not pass the medical examination for the Army, 
aud so became a student of the University. His mention 
of the students is not flattering. ‘Then it occurred to him 
to interest himself in the estate which had descended to 
him from his father. Here he found obstacles which he could 
not or would not overcome. His account of the peasants is 
deplorable. They pay most of the taxes—nobility, officials, and 
clergy are exempt—and they are hopelessly in debt. Before long 
the Prince became mixed up with revolutionary associations, and 
allowed his chambers to be used as a repository of their 


documents. He was arrested and kept in prison without 
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trial for the best part of a year, and then banished to 
a small town in the province of Archangel. From this he 
escaped, and, assuming another name, returned to his old 
associations. It is difficult to see what he actually accomplished, 
except on one occasion to assist a strike. In fact, we are inclined 
to agree with what Anna Michailovna, herself a revolutionary, 
said to him :—“I must candidly say that it would have been far 
better for us had you used your means and your influence to help 
on the work secretly, and kept your old position.” But of this 
the Prince himself had to judge, and he declares that for a man 
of his temperament it was impossible. This, doubtless, must be 
accepted; but it does not improve the prospect. The Prince 
allows that the great mass of Russians is untouched by the move. 
ment. What secret printing-presses sending out revolutionary 
literature, which no one but revolutionists read, can accomplish 
it is impossible to see. “Chaos” there is, but of the “out of 
chaos ” we do not catch a glimpse. 


The Life of George Matheson, D.D. By D. Macmillan, DD. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—George Matheson was one of 
the ablest of the men who have within the last half-century created 
in the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland so remarkable a school of 
theology. His ministerial life lasted for a period of forty years, 
He was licensed by the Presbytery of Glasgow in June, 1866, and 
became assistant to Dr. Macduff, of Sandyford Church, in the 
following year. Here, however, he stayed for little more than 
twelve months, taking the charge of Innellan,a parish in the 
Dunoon Presbytery. Innellan was a quiet place, where the pastoral 
duty was light, and there during the fifteen years of his ministry he 
did some of his most important work. In 1886 he was called to the 
charge of St. Bernard, in Edinburgh, and here he continued for the 
twenty years of life that remained to him. His great gifts as a 
preacher were now more in evidence, but his activities asa 
writer were not intermitted. His biographer says that “in the 
Church of Scotland there are no posts for preachers.” Every man 
has to do the whole work of a pastorate. We cannot but think 
that it is a good thing. The preacher pure and simpie is apt 
to lose touch of the humanity to which it is his business to 
address himself. And as a matter of fact the average preach- 
ing of Scotland is better than that of the English Church, 
while it is not less rich in preachers of the first class. Dr, 
Matheson’s theological position might perhaps be defined as that 
In estimating his work it must not be 
Iie had a certain power 


of a moderate Modernist. 
forgotten that he was practically blind. 
of sight, which was curiously variable; but for all acquisition of 
knowledge—and he acquired very much and put it to excellent 
use—he was dependent upon others. Dr. Macmillan has given us 
a touching record of a great life, which was singularly fruitful of 
good in adverse conditions. It would have been convenient if he 
had included a bibliography. 





Selected Writings of Thomas Godolphin Rooper. With Memoir 
by R. G. Tatton. (Blackie and Son. 7s. 6d. net.)—T’. G. Rooper 
was one of the men who develop late. At Harrow he was as good 
a boy and as loyal to duty as could be wished; at Oxford he 
attracted interest from his teachers, but did only 
moderately wellin the schools. For five years or so after leaving 
the University he was a private tutor to a young noble. This 
work finished, he found his right place. ‘The post of school 
inspector was offered to him. This was what he had long wanted, 
and that exactly suited him. He brought to it his characteristic 
sense of duty, and an energy and industry that were beyond the 
common measure; but there was something more. We cannot 
do better than give a part of what his biographer tells us 
about his views on manual training. This may be said to have 
been the chief point. Manual training may be prized as tending 
to make a skilful workman. This was not Rooper’s way of looking 
at it:—‘ In advocating manual training he wishes to emphasise the 
ideas of its first founders, namely, that ‘all education must be 
spiritual,’ and that its aim must be nothing less than to make 
the child ‘as perfect a human being as nature permits him to be 
Time was when every household was a ‘ miniature 
But in the present day ‘machinery saves hand 
If the training of the hand 
This means 


special 


MGR + cass 
technical school.’ 
labour, and nothing is done at home. 
is omitted at school, the hand is never trained at all.’ 
not only the loss of manual dexterity, but a cramping of the 
intellectual powers, so close is the relation between brain and 
hand. The necessity of counteracting the dwarfing effect of the 
subdivision of labour is of the very first importance.” Mr. Rooper’s 
career was cut short by the failure of health,—he died in his fifty- 
sixth year; but he had made his mark. That might have been 
said of him if he had left nothing behind him beyond the 
quaintly entitled essay, “The Pot of Green Feathers.” 
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The Red Cap. By Edward Sydney Tylee. (Nelson and Sons. 
5s.) —Mr. Tylee gives us here a very vigorous picture of the 
Revolution in France. Philip Aston, a lad of fourteen, of partly 
French descent, comes to Havre, on his way to Paris, where he is 
to be apprenticed to a cabinetmaker. Chance brings him across 
a young noble with popular sympathies. Gaston de St. Hubert, 
the aristocrat, and Hippolyte Lemoine, the bourgeois, with his 
family, make up the chief characters of the drama. 
not, perhaps, as artistically contrived as it might have been; 
there is not the sequence of incidents which belongs to the highest 
narrative art; but it is a good piece of work. The horrors of 
the time are discreetly kept in the background. Lemoine, for 
instance, comes home dismayed with the sight of the September 
massacres; he acts as a “ messenger,” but we do not see them. It 
is as good, as wholesome, and as instructive a boy’s book as one 
: could desire to see. 


Theodore Roosevelt, 
(Macmillan and Co. 


the 


Os. ) 


Boy and the Man. By James Morgan. 
—This book, says Mr. Morgan in his 


” 


criticising his political policies, 
is this last. 


—a curious phrase, by the way, | 
Mr. Morgan begins with a brief genealogy. 
Roosevelt—Rosenvelt was the old form of the name—came to 
New Amsterdam in 1649. He was one of the burghers whom 
Diedrich Knickerbocker pictured for us. His descendant is not a 
little unlike the type. “He ought to make his mark,” wrote an | 
observer some forty years ago, “ but for the difficulty that he has | 
arich father.” How he has overcome this difficulty is told here. 
These biographies of the living, as we have said more than once, 
are not to our taste; but they have to be, it would seem, and Mr. 


Morgan’s book, which is certainly readable, may go some way 
towards justifying them. | 
With Shelley in Italy. By Anna Benneson McMahan. (T. 


Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) writes Miss McMahan 
in her preface, “ has been [Shelley’s] poems in their | 
original environment, or to conduct the reader himself into that 


very Italian atmosphere where they were born.” 


“No attempt,” 
made to set 


This defect in 
the criticism of Shelley she supplies in this volume. Poems and 
letters are given year by year, and some introductory matter is 
prefixed by which we are enabled to appreciate the circumstances 
in which both were written. 
have been It 

intelligently carried out. 
himself, and the reader is 


Some illustrations of Italian scenes 
modest scheme which 
Shelley is made in a way to interpret 

not a little enlightened. 


added. is a has been 


J. A. Hammerton. 


Hammerton 


In the Track of Stier 
Arrowsmith, Bristol. 
“track of Stevenson” 
tions of travel. But 
the journeys which he follows bei 
and “An Inland Voyage.” 
for the reader, 
known as an enthusiastic 


nson. By 
Mr. 

fir 
two occupy 


(J. W. 
in the 
st and second of his ten descrip- 
half of his book, | 
Travels with a Donkey ” 

Naturally they have a special interest 

as they must have had for the writer, who is well 

follower of the Stevenson cult. But 

leave the track and follow our guide “elsewhere in Old 

as to Le Puy, which he crowns with the title of “The 

Most Picturesque ‘Town in Europe”; to the “Country of the | 
Camisards,” with all its tragic associations; or to the “'l'own of 

Tartarin ””—every one may not know this to be Tarascon—he is 

always an entertaining guide. ‘This is a pleasant book, and may 

lidays. 


6s.) follows 
in the 
these 


nearly 
ng the “ 


when we 


France,” 


give some hints for future h: 


Papers of the British School 


at Rome, Vol. IV. (Macmillan and 
Co. 31s. 6d. net.)—This fourth instalment of the work of the 
school may be said to indicate by its contents the range of its 
Mr. T. E. Peet’s paper on “The Early Iron Age in 
South Italy,” to follow the chronological order, takes us beyond 
the we of history. ‘Then we have Dr. Ashby’s paper on the 
Via Latina, a continuation of his researches into the topography 
of the Campagna. Parts I. and II. dealt with the Collatina, 
Praenestina, Labicana; III. with Salaria, Nomentana, and Tiburtina. 


subj cts. 








The tale is | 





“Foreword,” “does not pretend to be an analysis of the indi- | 
vidual, and it was not written with the intention of advocating or | 


The first 


| English trousseau. 


| with a complicated situation as discreetly as could be desired. 


| is pretty sure to find what he wants. 


}and Co. 7s. 
| science, 


“ Geography and Geology,” and “ Biology.” 


—This volume is a “ 
graphers,”—i.e., 
“placing stories 
market for all that they have time to write are but few among tho 
multitude of those who have to write for 
to be found hints for accommodating the supply to the demand. 


. . . ‘ Ramford (H.), Moving Loads on Railway Underbridges... (Whittaker) net 4/6 
Here we have to do with a period beginning somewhere in the | Beli (Mrs. A. G.), The Royal Manor of Richmond, 8vo................ (Bell) net 7/6 f 
; ‘ ¥ jects tr i Fane’ Sennett (W. H.), The Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets, 8vo 
fourth century B.C. The objects treated of in Mr. A. J. B. Wace’s | Bennett ( ° : 
; a (T. & T. Clark) net 6/0 
“Studies in Roman Historical Reliefs” rt to the Empire. Ro pacina (C. M. R.). Preludes and Harmonies, 12mo.......... (K. Paul) net 2/6 
m™ a od and Pleasant Readings for Boys and Girls, 4to ...............(M. H. Gill) 34 
The “Ivory Statuette” of which Mr. A. H. S. Yeames writes may | jC 30 ("A"). Oddities of the Law, cr 8vo........ "“(Ouseley) net 2/6 
be assigned to some date within this am 3 the author con- | Howard (H.), The almost of the Soul, — d omer | Studies...... (R. Culley) 3/6 
: . . F 1 Jones (Father) of Cardi a Memoir, by Two Former Curates, cr 8vo 
jecturing the first half of the third century. Finally, “'The nes (Father) of Ca (Mowbray) net 3/8 
Goldsmiths of Rome under Papal Authority,” by Mr. S. J. A. | Lawrence (E, C.), Modern Nursing in Hospital and = Ore ae a 
. - aan’ . ientific Press) ne’ 4 
Churchill, belongs to the late Middle Ages. ‘This variety of | Lefroy (E. N.), Held to Honour, and other Stories, cr 8v0....... (Ouseley) 3/4 
interest is a powerful plea for a liberal support of the school. = owe hte ete ay ge aoceeves - 0 a8 
Its present financial p sition is described as “ not unsati sfactory,” | Runciman (Sir W. ), Looking Seaward Again, cr 8vo, * 1 noeee 3/6 
: 7 athar , accidental res : Shiel (M. P.), The White Wedding, cr 8vo peene ( ’. Laurie) 6/0 
but this seems to be due rather to an accidé ntal decrease in | Stowart (R. Ww. \. Mow Matsioulation Sound, or Sve... *"(Clive) 28 
the expenditure of the year than to a substantial increase in ‘ Swayne (F. ), A Woman’s Pleasure Trip in Somaliland, dto.. (Simpkin) net 40 



























































its income. The Report is accompanied by an appeal for a 
memorial to the late H. F. Pelham, Camden Professor of Ancient 
History at Oxford. It is proposed that it should take the form 
of a studentship in the school, and we gladly give publicity to 
the appeal. 


A second edition of The Architecture of Greece and Rome, by 
William J. Anderson and R. Phené Spiers (B. T. Batsford, 18s. 
net), has appeared “revised and enlarged” by R. Phené Spiers. 
Additions have been made to the representations of later examples, 
but the chief and most important revision of the book naturally 
is to be found in the earlier portion. The Cretan discoveries 
belong for the most part to years subsequent to that in which 
the first edition appeared. The illustrations are numerous 
and good. 


Almanach Hachette. (Hachette, et Cie. 3 francs.)—Our readers 
are probably aware that a French almanac differs considerably 
from an English. Many things are to be found in Hachette that 
are not to be found, say, in “ Whitaker”; others that we should 
consider to be essential about Parliament, the Services, &c., are 
absent. This difference gives the book a special interest, not to 
speak of its usefulness. Useful, of course, it is in the very highest 
degree. It is an “ Encyclopédie de la Vie Pratique,” and amply 
justifies its title. Here is an example, the budget of a bride. 
“Les jeunes filles qui se marient” have not always, we are told, a 
dot, but they almost always have atrousseau. If the relatives do 
not furnish it, the bridegroom does. Here, then, the bride to be 
may see how she should deal with the money, estimates being 
given for 50,000 francs down to 200. In all of them we see linge 
de la maison included. That is not an item, we take it, in an 





Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom. 
woode and Co. 50s.) 


(Spottis- 
Mr. Edward Walford, who projected this 
work now nearly half-a-century ago, foresaw the difficulty of 
making it perfect. It is a “Manual of the Titled and Untitled 
Aristocracy.” Perhaps we may note, as a typical detail, that this 
massive volume is less appropriately termed a “manual” than 
was its predecessor of 1860. Then “titled” is a phrase capable of 
We can hardly understand “hereditary,” because 
creations find their place very properly in these pages. What 
would one call a “ life-Peer But the hardest task is to define 
practically the “ untitled” aristocracy. When a millionaire from 
abroad buys an historic mansion is he to be ranked among the 
“County Families”? All that we can say is that Walford deals 


expansion. 


”»9 


The volume contains a mass of information in which the inquirer 


(C. Griffin 
This volume is a “record of the work done in 
It is 
The first is “‘ General Science,” in 
work combines science and 
“ Astronomy, Mathematics, and 
sections of science proper are “ Chemistry,” 
Then come “ Economic 
and many others to which the name of science more or 
less definitely belongs. 


Official Year-Book of Scientific and Learned Societies. 
6d.) 
literature, and art during the Session 1906-1907.” 
arranged in fourteen sections. 
included societies whose 
This is followed by 
Other 


which is 
literature. 


Science.” 
Science” 


’ Year-Book. (A and C. Black. Is. net.) 
Directory for Writers, Artists, and Photo- 
it supplies information as to the best way of 
and The people who have a ready 


Artists 


The Writers’ and . 


articles.” 


their living. Here are 
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LIBERTY & CO. WINTER SALE ALLIANGE 
SALE REGENT ST. LONDON SALE 
SALE tials tine sace| ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
SALE MONDAY DEC. 30th SALE | ieap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, i ~ 
SALE SALE bial , 


BOOK OF BARGAINS POST FREE 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Always Complete, yet ever Ready for Additions 
THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 








Is the Most Useful “Book-nest” for the Expanding 
Library. Built up in Sections (attached either Vertically or 
Horizontally), it may be Added to Indefinitely. The 


“Gunn” is Excellently Made, Handsome in Appearance, and 
Enduring in Wear. Do not be put off with Inferior Makes. 


Write at once for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, showing 
ilustrations of Various Sizes and Styles, with full 
Particulars and Prices—Sent post-free on Application. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WOROESTERSHIRE. 
ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 











INSURANC E — vo 
COMPANY, LTD.; Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE. LIFE. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 

ACCIDENT. _—— 

BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 

BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | 4 Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


TO THE KING. 








TRADE-MABE- 


DRUCE & CoO., BAKER ST., LONDON, W. 


CURTAIN FABRICS OLD CHIMNEY PIECES 
SILK AND WOOL FABRICS OLD OAK-PANELLING 
REPRODUCTION OLD STYLE WALL PAPERS 
OLD PERSIAN AND TURKEY CARPETS AND RUGS 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Estimates FREE. 


HAM PTON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of every description of Household 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen's Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 











| 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £16,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0, 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen’s Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 


Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantes. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured, 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
P tuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


satellites 
OUTSIDE PacGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
PATO cveccccccccceccces «e+e. £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 21 4 9 
Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ....... © 3230 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) $3 $8 0] Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 9 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..ccccsecvecesss £16 16 0] Inside Page ...csccccecesees £14 14 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Display ed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





Hal- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly. 
Kingdom ....+seee ieaaiadsintebaemnniiahaial £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, Ludia, 
China, &C.  ..cceee eoccccecccccccccccoscce 2 IB BeceeO I 8....0 8 § 
Cheques and Money Orders payable to JoHN Baker. Money 


Orders to be made payable at Post Oficc, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to THE PuBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
A BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 
PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR 
LODGE, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
house, large sanatorium, and large covered gymnasium, swimming bath, 
private chapel, workshops, engine-rooms, dynamos, stabling. Standing in 
grounds of 30 acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
portion of purchase-money on mortgage,—For further details apply to Messrs. 
GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. No charge 
to purchasers. 


ANBURY SCHOOL.—Used as a School for the last 100 

years. Interesting old house, with modern School buildings, standing 

in the best part of the town. Neighbourhood healthy, and living cheap. 

TO BE LET OR SOLD.—Apply to MILLER and ABBO’ S, 30 High Street, 
Banbury. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about te APPOINT a LECTURER in BOTANY, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to men and 
women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Easter term. 

Applications, with twenty-five copies of testimonials, should be sent not 
later than January 3lst to the Secretary, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. THEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 


ITHINGTON GIRLS’ SCHOOL, MANCHESTER.— 

The COUNCIL is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the post 

of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will be vacant at Easter. Parti can be 
obtained from the HON. SECBETABY, 9 Wolseley Place, Withington; Man- 
chester, Applications, with testimonials, should be sent in before January 14th, 


Beers 
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ou NT Y O F OR DO RZ. QouTHront PHYSIOAL TRAINING OOLLEGE. 





President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — 
e LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the | ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S. (late Director go be yy un 
appointment of an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Science and Mathematics, | ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objec o train Educated 
d 








at the Hackney Secondary School, Cassland Road, S. Hackney. | Women as Scientifie Teachers of Physical Ed ti All b hes and syst 
The person appointed will be required to commence work not later than | taught, incluling Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gym: 
paster, 1908 | Physiology, ilygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 


The salary attaching to the post will commence at £120 year, and willrise | with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Co! 


by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of supplied with qualified teachers, 


£220 a year. ; _ HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
A commencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed | ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
if the candidate appointed has had satisfactory experience. mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 


Applications should be made on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained, together with | ming, Beneficial Exercises and Ontdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
rticulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, L.C.C. Educa- | be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
tion Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not | Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev, 
Jater than 11 a.m. on Monday, 20th January, 1908, accompanied by copies of | E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
three testimonials of recent date. a 
Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should JAING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


I 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. bbe BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Putneipal Miss STANSFELD. Students 

for employment. P . = . # , are trained in this College to become Teac ners of Gymnastics in C »lleges and 
Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s serv:** are published in | Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Couneil’s and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 

ers, Messrs. P. 8S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- a ed Tacks downy = F ve 7 

publ.shers, : . . ’ St Ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 

minster, S.W., price, including postage, 1jd. an issue, or for the year a | bacco hres aa a — 

prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 





+ em. [HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
Clerk of the London County Council | 4 . not OMEN TEACHERS. . 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., tT rincipal : LENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
21st December, 1907. | Historical Tripos ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, 
A residential College providing a year’s professional trainimg for secondary 
r teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
OoU..3.F Ff O F LOND O N. ante (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
og — cine ti a Jniversity. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATI NS for the | Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
appointment of a NON-RESIDENT ASSISTANT MIST BEES of METHOD | Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
Gives pos hy = — > Sas 2 Lo + w all ot oD qualifications a cane ~ Ry a may = obtained on 
he salar, i ‘ nce at £150 a year, and wil application to Miss H, L. POWELL, © ze T ) ‘ 
rise, subject to satisfactory service, by annual increments of £10, to a maximum seer Ba — ee orn ee 4 —_—_—_- 
of £170 a year. TV ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
Applications should be made on Form T.S, 56, to be obtained, together } a sART ~y pep WeNW pane ~ 

with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, L.C.C. | af Baucation, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer Me, CG, Mout: 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be | Runs Sec al Mr. Arther G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses poy km 

ceed eataiademe January, 1908, accompanied tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 

co ce date. 
_Cuudidates applying through, the post for the form of application should | TERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
lose a st < se alc le " " > ot os . . 7 ‘un bic aka om 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification e SC, enon . Building - Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
gp employment Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are published in preee 25 nee M -—*. voeeer dhopd arg By Special Terms for 
the London County Council Gaze te, which can be obtained from the Council's sumentoneniad eseaicencendliacdicd — se “PI v pesca Pacis — 

Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son,2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- INGrec Tan as) Teun) “ ~ 
minster, 8.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, or for the year a prepaid yRI N¢ | SS CH RISTIAN COL LEGE for TRAINING 
subscription of 6s, 6d. . LADIES ; CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester,— 
G. L. GOMME | Practical Training; babies in residenve; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 

Clerk of the London County Council, suitable students in special cases. 


moc le | HPGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
Be hs saci tere — : ” HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
FSGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class wey, < wey, RR ~ 2 BY 
j g 




















" - hid. = . , oe ate of Girton College, Cambr e; Me limval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. ‘Three years’ course: (Late f Girton College, Can Lian g : " 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time m. oe —_ vi p-—3 gree (next door to the School), 
assured.—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Stroet, Strand, London, W.C. santa totringy cag ec . 











- serene cen Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
M\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, | 1 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW AST.R Ph . PRY —cT Th hy > 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium H* LEMERE, 8U BEB. “~y = EORGE'S WOOD 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the SCHOOL FOR G 2. 

SRE" c sh, L od, Witton, Bir at . nce a 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited itton irmingham Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea ievel. 
poe = — Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 


(Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NEILLD, Ji.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.) 
LECTURES, &ec. Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 


~ r r _ York. SCHOOL REOPENS JANUARY 17Tu. 
ANTERN LECTURES ON CANADA.—A limited | “°*~ : : 
4 number of sets of LANTERN SLIDES are LENT OUT by the ‘NROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, illustrating either ¢ anadian Scenery Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughl 
Canadian Farm Life. Specimen lecture sent free with the slid An ex} good education, 1 attention to development of character. Principal, 


“W = 
enced lecturer will also be sent wit hout charge.—App! y, LANTER N SLIDE Miss A. MELVILL G .N, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
DEPARTMENT, Canadian Pacific Railway, 62-65 Charing Cross, 8.W. rowborough, 


7 ‘ erie ‘4 eS pry E.—ST. HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 

OYAL HOLLOWA Y COLLEGE 4 Giris of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors, 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY llth, 1908. The College | culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
US and EVERY. 


prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for | °F Paris during holidays Misses ADOLPH 

certain of the Oxford Honour Examinations. : : —— ; = = : 
JOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
‘4 Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 












—Address, Whincroft, 

















TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, an 
certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three 











will be offered for COMPETITION in June, 1908. | Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 

For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, | and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings, Education on 
Engiefield Green, Surrey. Modern line preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
ited — a taff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 





cm poamenenan + - ——_—— —e 
i ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
— Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
+ T 7 on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
INGHOLT SCHOO L, HINDHEAD. Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
equired, Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 16th. : 


1 rer, Prospectus, apply to Miss MACRAE MOIR, Lingholt, Hindhead. (CoRR AN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


ephone: 7 Grayshott. 






“A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
PITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILI. and Mademoiselle | Thorough education of a, est type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
~ —— r- = ‘ ~ a | tennis-courts, field for games. 


BOSSEUX. The SPRING TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, Jan. 2lst, 1908. Gymuasium, ¢ = _ 
Q UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. TT E GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
K 


= for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Education on modern lines. | studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
University successes. Games. Health, happiness, and moral training of pupils | Mistresses.—-HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
first consideration.—Principal: Miss BROTHERS. Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 












Qveear HILLS. | Be See eee HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
h GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 





Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


XMAS HOLIDAYS, DECEMBER 20th to JANUARY 22nd, 1908, 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend | ('ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, | / BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Eutire charge of of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Children with mts abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. | Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis,—Principals, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE. Miss BOYCOTT aud Miss TARVER. 


OUR BOARDING-SCHOOLS (Ladies). | / \UTDOOR LIFE.—THATOCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 








Private, High Class. FARM.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical & Theoretical 

LONDON. SURREY HILLS. EASTBOURNE, BRIGHTON, training. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING, taught by French- 

For information and tus kindly write or call upon— man. Gerdening Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. Mig =. =o LILY 
Secretary GREEN), 97 New Bond Street, London, W. HUGHES.-JON. 5, MARY PEERS, F.B.ES, let cl. certificates, See 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos ; 
_ Prospectus ou application. 





Miss BERVON. 





CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 








3.4.48 6 Shs BRALR O2FOSsD 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDABY TEACHEBS. 

Principal; Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma. Special arrangements made for Students to attend the 
School of Geography. 

Exhibitions and Scholarships awarded in December and July. 


Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
Ss". . ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy avd Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Special HKursuries for the Danghters of Clergy ouly. 
— ,ING DEPARTMENT for wey TEACHERS. 
pply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
Tie i story, Warrington, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary > Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, 
House- Mistress—Miss HEDLE 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESD AY, 





Bristol. 


J anuary 2st. 





T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—Se hool for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and C roquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Papas from India and the Colonies. 


PUBLIC CO-EDUCA A TIONAL SCHOOL 
HARPENDEN, HERTS 


CECIL GRANT, M.A. 
1908.—For Prospectus 





S. GEORGE'S 


Head Master—Rev. 
The SPRING TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 16th, 





ply to the CO-E a PUBLIC SCHOOLS TRUST, Ltd., 41 
Me oorgate Street, E.C 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, 20 8 &. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Eutrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, Xc. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with reyard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 

Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Ci antab. 


(late of ~ Hampstead). 





FL BP PON COURT 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Schol: arships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 


The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 


town and the Thames Valley. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply t )'the He ad- Master, JOHN RIDGES, M. A., at the Sch 1, 


RANBROOK SCHOOL, KENNY. 


Endowed School, recognised by the Army Council and by the Royal College 


of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Physical 


Special facilities for Science and Modern Languages. Cadet Corps. 


drill for the whole school, New Chemical and Physics Laboratories. Swim- 
ming-bath. Forty-eight miles from London, on the Weald of Kent. 
Head-Master: WILLIAM 8. L EE, M.A. 








NASTBOURN E COLLEG E. 
‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Kev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath,&c. 
¥ xhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM begins JAN. 21st. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and atfords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, c ricket. &c.—For P rospectus apply H 7 AD.- M AS’ T E R 





UTYON VALENCE SCHOOL, -KENT.—Gov ernors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOT HLWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, ———, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, tives ‘courts, rifle range. ee advantages ‘to 
Sons of Naval aud Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 




















AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD 
Sesteai ah pe EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
or Land-owners, -agents,Surveyors.Agriculturist: intendin nists 
—<—— and Colonial Branc! ~~ SOeke ho 
— . Batote Ly * Forestry Branch, 
or Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibiti i 
Siyeane, &e., eRe to the PRINCIPA pandbesene:. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28th, 1908, 


BLTHAM COLLEGE KEEN? 


Public School Life and Education, wit! yy Special Classes for all N. 
Military Examinations. Special Fees’ for Officers in the Savy oot aa 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &e. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; lst Open Scholarshi 
ioe. a Name vor wen yim Osborne, &e. Py 
nly to the Hea aster, v, A. E. BUBIE, D.D. ERM 
sand TARY 15th. — 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate ate boys. 


“ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE _ OF M MAN— 
Open Entrance Scholarships, two of "250 each, and two (Natural 
Scie nce) ot £10 each. Examination in Liverpool April 30th and May Ist. 1908, 
i ing Exhibitions to the Universities, Preparation for Army, Navy, Indian 
Police. New Science Schools, and Engineering Department. ist of Honours 
&c., from the SECRETARY. . 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55. -£10) 

on JULY Ist to 8rd, for Classica, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with. 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR "SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. _ Five ) Boarding- houses.- —Head- Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, M. A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY, 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBO 
The Board of Governors will he glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January 16th, 1908, 


RoraL COLLEGE, 




















sities. 
a Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
fj ELSTED sec aR OC 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 


for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLAKSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BU RSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHE NSON, School House , Felsted, Essex, 


a! HERBORN E PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborue School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


House, Sherborne. 





7)PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

1) Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply Tr Epsom College. 
Btzseea £STED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
successful prep, for 


Junior School, ey separate houses, teaching, and life ; 
Senior School and for Navy.— o- jy HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDG 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


} 


1908. 


____ SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY 16th, 


AKHAM SCHOOL. 
Au EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH 


three or more Open Scholarships of £40-£20, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD- MAST ER. 


CHOLARSHIPS (£50) FOR LITTLE BOYS 


(Aged Ten Years and Under). 
A SCHOLARSHIP for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY (tenable 
three to four years) will be awarded on March Ist and July Ist next, at 


THE RED HOUSE, MARSTON MOOR, YORK. 
] INDUSTRY FOR THE 





24th and 25th, 1908, for 


RISTOL SCHOOL OF 

BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Kev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 


FOREIGN. 


Ca MANY.—Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
advantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Individua! care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Téchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


TOUNG LADIES of good family who wish to LEARN 
LANGUAGES, PAINTING, DRESSMAKING, HOUSEKEEPING, 

ould find an agreeable home at a comfortable count ry house in GERMANY. 
Terms, £6-£7 per month.—Frau von WINTZENGERODE, Gelliehausen 
for ENGLISH and 


p- _Gi otth ingen. 
1 FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
h, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent o portunity 


JEPPE.—BOARDING SC HOOL f 
English, 
Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 


for Languages and Music. 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 
I NTERNATIONAL G UILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris. &c., of France and England. 
uild’s Diploma is recognised. 


Sy vatematic Courses in Literatures, 
Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel .—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
University). 


DARIS, ETOILE.—FAMILLE FRANCA CAISE 3 OFFRE 
PENSION trés confortable, pour apprendré francais, Hautes 
Prix modérés.--DEVOMEL, 4 rue du Dome. 
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HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or - oe in her Chalet 
pear Dieppe. Conversatioual French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy eujoyment, 
‘ourses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 


Direct service twice daily with Encland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 





DA RIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVES a 

FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 

and to learn the French language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, close to 
the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

) Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed _ with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


YARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
ins large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. ‘Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest refereuces.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell 
is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange tor interviews with pareuts. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


———_——_ 


BV GATTO &. 


4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or seud fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRLNG, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational esteblishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





NCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of ch e) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be pand. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
Loudon, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

) 









BE RE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 


“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, aud Educational Homes,” 
ontainivg full particulars (number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 
establishmentsin Great Britain aud on the Continent. Price Sixpence, 
post-free from the publisher: 
Messrs. (RUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 
6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, . J. BEE VORB, M.A,,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 









MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATURAL HISTORY COURBSES. 
THE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY. 
Two Short Courses in ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE will be held from 
Mth January to Ist April, and from 6th May to 16th July.—For particulars 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


a* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Lt Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 


| Rg ts HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8S. DEVON.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Winter resort. 

leountry. Sea and moorland air. Responsible charge taken of the 
young sts. Through express trains from Paddington, Midlands, and 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR, 


‘PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
MHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL. 

‘ PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W. 

Bests ae Ries =. WANT E D. 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Llovd Square, London, W.C. 


NATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey | style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 3s. 7d.; 4) lb., 3s. 10d. ; 
dlb., 4s. 1d.; 55 Ib., ds. 5d.; and 6 1b., 4s. 10d. each 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 
yURE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post —For terms, apply to MANAGER, CO-OPERA‘TIVE DAIRY 


SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. Kerry 


JEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
N° IRTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 
I —Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration. 





Beautifu 















JCONOMY IN BOOK-BUYING. —Send for H. J. 

“j Glaisher’s Annual Catalogue with December Supplementary List 
(158 pp.) of Publishers’ Remainders. Books in New Condition as published, 
but at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, in ALL BRANCHES of LITERA.- 
TURE. It comprises books suitable for NEW YEAR’S GIFTS for al! ages 
and tastes. Alsoa List of Standard Literature and Popular Works.—U. J, 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS.—We offer Who's Who, 1907, 4s. (pub. lls. net); 
Burton's Arabian Nights, unexpurgated, 17 vols., £13 138.; Menpes’ 
World's Pictures (20s. net), 9s.; Lear's Book of Nonsense, 2s. 6d. Catalogues 
free. Books bought. Specially wanted any books with coloured plates, sporting 
books, and first editions.—-HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED, £20 each offered.—Thackeray, Vanity 
Fair, 20nos., 1847-48; Aldine Poets, 53 vols., cloth, Pickering’s Edition ; 
Browning's Pauline, 1833; Barrett's Battle of Marathon, a Poem, 1820; Flore 
et Zephyr, par Theophile- Wagstaffe, with 8 plates, 1836; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766; Horace Hornem’'s Waltz, 1813; Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., paper boards, 1807; Paradise Lost, 1667; 
Margaret Nicholson's Poems, 1810 ; Tamerlave, and other Poems, 1827; Scott's 
Waverley, Ist. Ed., 3 vols., paper boards, 1814; Walton's Angler, 1653; Lord 
Lilford’s Birds in 36 parts. £4 each offered for Casanova Memoirs, 12 vols, 
1891; Assurance Magazine, first 13 vols.; Aunals of Gallantry, 3 vols., Islt, 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


Roose ARE ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE AS 
PRESENTS. 








For the best books at lowest prices call at, or write to, MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, LTD., 30-34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C, Catalogues of new, 
second-hand, or rebound books sent free to any address. 





S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 


£16 l6s. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for 
tw 1 GALILEE or DAMASCUS, PORT SAID for CAIRO, 
PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 8th—March 7th. 


Secretary, 5 Eudsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 4 Charing Cross, S.W, ; 32 Piccadilly 
Circus, W.; 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 
| M.S.P.— THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MABCH, 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 


THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836, 
TOTAL ASSETS BXCEED. ...0.000-ccccccee-ccscescsseseces ... £10,000,000. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES., 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, BURGLARY, 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 


Head Office—i DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office—1i CORNHILL, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £67,000,000. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 





TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS' RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 
** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public.”"—-ALFrep Grisson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 


Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ** on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis, 


WICKINS & CQO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining ond nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 


light supper repast. 


In Tins at 16 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 





Telegraphic address: ‘‘ Syndicate, Kendal,” 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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Admitted by the Profession to be the Most Valuable Remédy ever discovered. 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 





The Best Bemedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHCGEA, DYSENTERY, 
and CHOLERA «- = -«- 





The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM - - 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6, 





To avoid disappointment, insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found peas! to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
sially sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8B Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any | Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


So_e PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 





Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 
carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA, 


Fine + aed Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
_— To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St. » Croydon. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALIL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhali 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or nlain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plam. 
Authors should note that Tae LEapENgaLt. 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 








 $TICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


“K” BOOTS | 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain Jrom 
= Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 


Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. A proved Scientific Triumph. 
IF YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 

you to hear ordinary conversation. Invention 
endorsed by eminent aurists. 
Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE VIBRATORY CONVERSATION 

















TUBE CO. 
86 Queen's Boad, Brighton, 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JANUARY contains 


The French Army on Campaign: an 
Account of their Operations in 





Morocco. By E. Asumeap Barrett, 
Old Galway Life: Records and 
Recollections. 
The Trenches. By 105. 
The Sub-Lieutenant’ By 210. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 


Homer and the Critics. 
By ANDREW Lano. 


The Fly on the Wheel.—Chaps. 14-18. 


By Katuertne Cecit Taurston, 
Author of “* John Chilcote, M.P.” 


The American Language. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


Drake: an English Epie. 
Book VI., cont. By Atrrep Nores. 
Musings without Method. 
Gilbert Burnet—Preacher and Politician 
—Burnet and Charles II.—His “‘ History ”"— 
Mr. Robert Bridges and Shakespeare— 
The Poet and his Audience—Criticism for 
the Million. 
Britain and Russia in the Middle East. 


The Leader of the Unionists in the 
House of Lords. 


Wii Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King 
Children’s 1/3 doz. i 7 
CAMBRIC ladies” 26°°" | rates 29400 
aa Lin G Kemet _ a 
e Iris ric 3. 
POCKET Rosisox & Cusaven have © 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
MPLE PRIC 
EAIS'FSst FRE HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLABS, Gent ‘s4-fold, fr 
IRISH meme Gufis for Gentlemen trom ail 
r doz. 

Barotnes 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 4fold Puccio 
ae Sere —-_ & <n 

SAMPLES & PRICE g SHIRTS Cloth, 35/6 

LISTS POST FREE. * per 4-doz. 

a (to measure, 2/- extra). 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-dorz. 





Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 
40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1830, 





Established 1837, 





Paid-up Capital ..........0+s00:seseese+++-1,500,000 
Reserve Fun ..........c+sessersersesseeee+ly170,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Austrahan 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 





DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


Dialogues, Duologues 
and Monologues, 
By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth, is. 64, 


Any of the Plays in this volame 
at 3d, each. =e 


Action Songs for Children 
By MARY FLETCHER. 34. each, 


A List of publications of this character 
will be forwarded post-free, 





THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE’ 
SERIES. 


4d. each volume, in paper covers, 
6d. each, in cloth. 





A BOOK OF SIMPLE 


REMEDIES. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Parts, 


The simple remedies and preventive measures 
here given will be found of material benefit iy 
lessening the discomfort of many small ailments, 
vexatious enough in themselves, but scarcely 
serious enough to warrant callivg in medical aid, 


A HEALTHY HOME 


and 


HOW TO KEEP IT. 
A Book for Everybody. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Parts, 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL DISHES. 
By A. MASSINGBERD. 


THE YOUNG STANDARD-BEARER 


RECITER. 
Edited by Mrs. BULLEY. 
“* Very cheap and very handy.”— Guardian, 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. 
Collected by Mrs. TREBECK. 2 Parts. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS, 2 Parts. 


By M. COOPER. 
“Well written, amusing plays, which need no 
special sceuery or dresses.’’—School Guardian, 


THE LITTLE TREASURE BOOK. 


A Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. BRAMSTON. 


“Just the little book to give to the elder and 
more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild ora 
Communicants’ Class.’’"—Guardian, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD. 
“A most fascinating little work.”’—Queen, 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
By K. T. PURDON. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. 
By JOSEPHA CRANE. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 
By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH. 


* Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 
—Outlook. 


ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW- 
GARDENING. 
By PH@BE ALLEN. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. 
By A. M. ALEXANDER. 


‘* One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across,"’"—Hospital. 


Illustrated. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
8 PATEENOSTEB BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
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“SW AN,” 


The best of all Fountain Pens, 
and the most Useful Gift. 








SURE TO BE APPRECIATED BY 
THE RECIPIENT. 


Not a pretty knick-knack—admired to- 
day and laid aside to-morrow—but a 
lasting, useful present, good for ten 
hours a day every day for years. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Prices 10/6 upwards. 

Imperial Registered Postage, 6d. ; 
SOLD BY STATIONERS 
WRITE 


Foreign, 1s. per Pen. 
AND JEWLLLERS. 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE; TODD & CO., 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
GROUND ASH PAPERS.—From a Notebook. 


URST. 
INDIAN BIG GAME PRESERVATION. 
HUNTING FROM HOME. By “Marnyrop.” 
A MOTORING WEEK-END IN ESSEX. 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER: Good Resolutions. 
DOGS OF THE YEAR. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c. 


By ROTHERAN 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” savttes corre- | 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 


letters marked “ Country, 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Nat 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Supe rstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 2U0 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked *“* Country ” at the top of the 
Jirst sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘** The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” | 


is Ofi Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price | 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 


4 and & Dean Sireet; Holborn, W.C. 


ural History, | 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List 


Volume I. Now Ready. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. 
Edited by HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON, 


In 9 vols. Globe 8vo. Vol. 1. POEMS. With Portrait, 4s, net, 


By the late LORD ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, 


Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN 
FIGGIS, M.A.. and REGINALD VERE 
M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS & STUDIES 


8vo, 10s. net. 


















and other Essays. 
NEVILLE 
LAURENCE, 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the same. 





BY THE LATE 


SIR JOHN STRACHEY. 


INDIA: its Administration and Progress. 
Third Edition, with Map, 81 


MARS HABITABLE 7 7 


PROFESSOR PERCIVAL 


0, 10s, net, 


iS 


A Critical Examination of 
LOWELL’S BOOK, “MARS AND ITS CANALS,” with 
an Alternative Explanation. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.R.S. Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 





MACMILLAN & ©O., Ltd., London. 


CAPTAIN VIVANTPS | PURSUIT. 
(Eliot Stock). 


“The character of Captain Vivanti, who is an individual with a ast, is 
cleverly drawn ‘CAPTAIN VIVANTI’S PURSUIT’ is a charming and 
wholesome story worthy of Miss Godkin’s reputation.” 

—FLORENCE HERALD, 

“The two chief characters are well drawn...,...The hero Vivauti is a most 
interesting characte —COURT JOURNAL, 


“The hero wins and retains the reader's respect and sympathy.” 
—SCOTSMAN, 


| “A capital story for girls,—romantic, pleasantly told, and happily ended! 
| 
} 






It has an air of truth. ‘The letters from one girl to another read like real 
letters. We hk alk »w the for s of an Irish girl's romance with a Captain of 
Sarabin r rest, There are other characters equally well 





k is genuine and re and would make a pretty 
HIRE OBSERVER. 


x he whol 
ee sent for a girl.” YORK: 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS, JANUARY, 1908. 


By Alfre -+-~geeperae LL.D., D.C.L., F.B.S 
By Leo Te 


EVOLUTION AND CHARACTER, 
** Love One ANOTHER.” 





” and judged intere sting enough to | 
which will 





» | 
to do} 





A CHALLENGE TO SOCIALIS By Dr. J. "Be attie Crozier. 
An Inquiry into THE SraTe oF THE Navy. By Archibald Hurd. 
Tit 1 AND THE “* DIXONA By Walter Jerrold. 
Cuartes Lever aND HIS FRIEN! By T. H. S. Escott. 
lwo Imprrian Democrats. By Edward Salmon. 
u IDEALS OF To Day. By Havelock Ellis. 
umese GarpEeNs. By Anit m Ties »>Mahon. 
EIN Sapepes urEeD Goops. By John Holt Schooling. 
x Woman on Tos Crus Woman? By Frances H, Low. 


T. MeGra atl . 
y Francis Gribble, 


Bar Disrure. se 
[LEAF WHITTIER 
AIRS: A CHRONIQI 

I. By C arl Ewald. 


London: CHAP PMAN AND HALL, Limited. 








‘HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


|187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


| SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


No. 678, Just Published, consists of 84 pages of English and 

Foi 1 Literature in first-rate Second-hand condition, or in Hand- 

the whole most suitable for large and small 
Post-free from— 


i40 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


some ‘Sew Bindings ; 
gifts. 
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Some of Messrs. CHATTO 


& WINDUS'S Publications 


specially suitable for PRESENTS. 





THESE CAN BE SEEN 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 





ALICE IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis 
CARROLL. From the latest Copyright Text. With 12 Coloured and many 
Line Illustrations by MILLICENT SOWERBY. 5s. net. 

Indies’ Field.—‘* Fortunate the children of to-day who are to make her 


acquaintance for the first time in this radiant garb! 


uentlewoman.+* Presents ALICE'S friends as it is probable that children 


imagine them. They have the air of the odd matter-of-fact topsy-turrydom 
of the story.” Crown.—“ As dainty as it is delightful.’ 


CHILDHOOD : being Twelve Days from Our Youth. 


Pictured in Colours by MILLICENT SOWERBY, and Written in Verse by 


GITHA SOWERBY. The Text printed in 2 Colours and with some 350 | 


further Illustrations in the Text. 7} by 9fin. 3s. Gd. net. 
Morning Leader,—* Recalls Kate Greenaway's best work. The pictures are 
delightful.” 


BUMBLETOES: being their Adventures with Belinda 
and the Buttons Boy. Pictured in 12Scenes by MILLICENT SOWERBY, 
and Written in Verse by GITHA SOWERBY. The 12 Scenes in Colour, 
and 18 further Iliustratious in the Text. 5} by 7in. 18, 6d. net. 

Crown,.—“ Some of the freshest and most charming examples of creative 
water-colour drawings. An altogether neat and delightful littis volume, 
exceptionally well printed and finished.” 





| THE CHILD-LOVERS’ CALENDAR, 1908, 


With 12 Illustrations in Colours by AMELIA BAUERLE 
| is. net. ._ 
| Pall Mall Gazette—* In the Greenaway manner, except that artist j 
more vigorous in her lines and less straitened in her types.” -— as: 


| THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES, A SPARROw, 


By G. W. JAMES. With 6 Illustrations after Drawings and Ph 

sinall crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. otographs, 
F'eld.—** Will certainly please lovers of animals.” 
Scotsman.—*‘ Has an engaging natural freshness that is sure 
| favourite with young readers,” 


THE DUMPY-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
| Thirty-six Titles to select from. Royal 32mo, bound in Decorated Wash. 
able Cloth, 16 met each. Over 250,000 of these books have been sold, | 
Evening Standard,—“ Tiny books which very small people will find most 
fascinating.” . 
Nottingh um Guardian,— They have everything to recommend them to 
their readers,” 


to make it a 





j 
| 
| 
| 


THE MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The Medici Reproductions are of surpassing excellence 


regards irregularities of surface.” 

I. LUINI. Head of the Virgin Mary (Fresco), 
II. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
Ul. BOTTICELLI. The Virgin and Child (Tempera). 
IV. LEONARDO DA VINCI. The Last Supper (Fresco), 
v. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. 
VI. LORENZO Di CREDI. 
VII. FILIPPINO LIPPI. 

30 in., 15s. net. 

VIII. 


BOTTICELLI. The Birth of Venus (Tempera). 


Head of the Christ (Cartoon), 
Colour surface, 13% by 94in., 12s. 6d. net. 


The Annunciation (Tempera). 
(2) The Virgin in Adoration (Tempora). 


Colour surface, 36 by 21} in., 25s. net. 


Give absolutely the impression of the pictures themselves, even ag 


Colour surface, 133 by 10} in., 12s. 6d. net. 


Colour surface, 13} by 10}in., 12s. 6d. net, 


Colour surface, 31} by 16in., 25s. net. 


Portrait of an Unknown Lady. Colour surface, 154 by 11} in., 10s. 6d. net. 


Colour surface, 17} by 12in., 15s. net. 

Colour surface, 19} by 15in. Size of Original Picture, 39 by 
(Immediately, 
[ Preparing, 


OCCASIONAL PLATE, I. 
LIPPI-FILIPPO. The Virgin, after the Painting in Tempera on Wooden Panel, Uffizi Gallery, Florence, of the Virgin, Child, 


St. John, and an Angel. 


Coloured surface, 13} by 10 in. Size of Original, 36 by 24 in. 
Inland Postage (Great Britain), 6d. per plate, except Nos. IV. and VIII., which are 9d. 


10s. 6d. not. 
Foreign postages double these amounts, 


Full particulars of Plates and Frames, with method of publication and terms of subscription, will be found in an Illustrated Prospectus, which may 


de had post-free on application. 


*,* Amorican correspondents picase note that these Prints can be had in the United States only through 
Messrs. FOSTER BROTHERS, 4 Park Square, Boston, Mass., to whom orders should be scent. 


FOUR-COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS, 


GIORGIONE. 
the Altar-piece at Castelfranco 
dark mount, 3s. Gd.; oak frame, oak mount, 
only, 9d.; unmounted, Gd. Postage extra. 


Complete in gold frame, 9} by 74 in., 
2s. 6d.; mounted 


The Virgin Enthroned between Saints, after 


PERUGINO. The Crucifixion, after the Triptych in the 
Convent of Sta. Maria dei Pazzi, Florence. Complete in Florentine carved 
frame, 21.3 gold frame, 17 by 11 in., dark mount, &s.; oak frame, oak 
mount, 3s. 6d.; mounted only, 1s. 6d.; unmounted,1s. Postage extra, 





THE NEW MEDIAZVAL LIBRARY. 


The first three volumes are Translated from the Middle French by ALice Kemr-Wetcu, who also furnishes Notes and an Introduction. 


boards, Ss. net. 


1. THE BOOK OF THE DUKE OF TRUE ao 


Size 6} by 4} in, 


Whole brown pigskin, antique style, with clasps, 7e. Gd. net. 
il. OF THE TUMBLER OF OUR LADY AND OTHER MIRACLES. 
THE CHATELAINE OF VERGI. 


(Other volumes in preparation.) 


Each volume contains photogravure or woodcut reproductions of the Illustrations contained in the Works reproduced. Each volume further contains 


| title-page engraved upon wood, after notable contemporary examples. 

ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 
SANCE. By E. L. SEELEY. With 8 Four-Colour Plates, the Half- 
Tones printed in two tints, 76. Gd. met. Uniform with ‘Stories of the 
Italian Artists from Vasari.” 


Also a SPECIAL EDITION, with 4 extra 
Half-Tone, and a Coloured Woodcut Frontispiece, 





Four-Colour Plates and 24 in 
after Raphael. Small 


tto, parchment, gilt top, 158 met; vellum, 20s. met; red polished | 


morocco (to order), 30s. net. 
Oxford Magazine.—“ It is just the kind of book that one is looking for at 
this time of the year asa present for some lover of Italian art.” 


Evening Standard,—“ A good idea well carried out, and the illustrations, | 


reproductions of famous pictures, are most welcome. 
particularly well done.” 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN 
FROM VASARI. Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. Red 
buckram. gilt top, 7s. Gd. met, SPECIAL EDITION, small 4to, parch- 
ment, gilt top, 15s. net; whole vellum, 20s. net; whole red polished 
morocco (to order), 306. nct. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE: a Study of their 
Influence on Florentine History during and prior to the Cinquecento. By 
Professor ISIDORO DEL LUNGO. With an Introduction by Dr. GUIDO 
BIAGI. With 2 Plates in Four-Colour, and 24 in Half-Tone. Buckram, 
gilt top, 7s, 6d. met; parchment, 108. Gd. net. 

Burlington Magazine.—‘* An extremely human, agreeable, and interesting 
book, which the care of the publishers in the illustration and decoration has 
rendered doubly attractive.” 


TUSCAN FEASTS AND TUSCAN 
FRIENDS. By DOROTHY NEVILE LEES. With 12 Reproductions, 
after Photographs of typical Tuscan Scenes, 5s. met. 

Standard.—‘‘ In her company we are taken to fairs and festivals which throw 
nto reiief all that is most typical in the life of the peasantry.” 


Those in colour are | 


ARTISTS | 


CAIRO, JERUSALEM,.AND DAMASCUS; 
Three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans. By D. 5S. MARGOLIOUTH, 
D.Litt,, Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. Fully 
Illustrated in Colour by W. S. 8S. TYRWHITT, R.B.A., and REGINALD 
BARRATT, A.R.W.S. 20s. net. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘* One of those comparatively few works that are both 
learned and readable... .. The colour treatment is particularly masterly......this 
reproduction of the very atmosphere of the East is a very distinct artistic 


triumph.” 
By W. J. 


| THE COLOUR OF LONDON. 
LOFTIE, F.S.A. With 60 Illustrations in Colour, and an Essay by the 
Japanese Artist, YOSHIO MARKINO. 20s. net. 
| Athenzum.—‘* Has given us a London which is new the picture of a 
beautiful capital, which he reveals to its astounded inhabitants. In many of his 
pietares he seems, as it were, to reveal London to Londoners themselves.” 
By 


SWITZERLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 
CLARENCE ROOK. Feap. 4to, gilt top, with 56 Illustrations in Colour 
by Mrs. JARDINE, and 24 in Half-Tone on tint. 206. net. 

Spectator,--** This is a good book to look at and to read a volume which 
is bound both to please and to profit.” 


LISBON AND CINTRA. 
other Cities and Historic Sites in Portugeal. By A.C. INCHBOLD, With 
30 IDustrations in Colour by STANLEY INCHBOLD. 10s. 6d. net. 
Times.—** The writer is an intelligent and careful guide who does not waste 
space with rhetoric or with personalia.” 
Outlook.—‘* Mr. Stanley Inchbold has caught the light of the Southern 
sun.” 


| VENICE. By Beryi dE Sevincourt and May Srurce- 
| HENDERSON. Fcap. 4to, gilt top. With 30 Illustrations in Colour by 
REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S. 10s. 6d. net. 
Scotsman.—‘* One of those composite books with coloured pictures in which 
| theillustrations count for no less than the literature they [the illustrations} 
grace a book which must both please and instruct any one who either knows 
or wishes to know the lovely city it describes.” 


With some Account of 





CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 








Loxpow : Printed by Love & Matcomsoyw (Limited) at Nos. 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, bad | and Published by Jonw Baxer for the “‘Srzcrator “ 


(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 


ounty of Middlesex, Saturday, December 28th, 1907. 
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